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Editorial 


I 


A great deal of valuable material on the Buddhist-Christian 
encounter has issued from the Conferences on Christianity and 
Chinese Religions held in Hongkong and on Christianity and Bud- 
dhism held in Rangoon at the end of last year. Unfortunately we 
have not had space enough to publish all the papers given but in 
this issue we round off our survey of Buddhism and Christianity 
with articles on Buddhism in Ceylon by the Rev, S. J. de Weera- 
singhe, the Asia Study Secretary of the United Bible Societies, on 
Certain Factors in the Buddhist Christian Encounter by Prof. 
Pe Maung Tin of the Baptist Divinity School, Insein, and on Bud- 
dhism in Taiwan Today by Prof. Kuo Huo-Lieh of the Taiwan 
[Theological Seminary Taipeh. We also have a related article on 
the Chinese Concept of Filial Piety by the Rev. Ho Sai Ming, the 
chaplain of St. Paul’s School Hongkong. These last two articles are 
taken from the valuable Quarterly Notes on Christianity and 
Chinese Religion issued by the Christian Study Centre on Chinese 
Religion at Tao Fong Shan, Shatin M. T, Hongkong. Readers who 
want a full record of the Hongkong conference are referred to the 
December 1960 and March and June 1961 issues of these Quarterly 
Notes. Our thanks are due to the Study Centre for making this 
material available. 

Dr. R. P. Kramers of the Study Centre appears in a new role as 
a theologian with his short article on Justification. We are very 
glad to have another article from U Kyaw Than, the Associate 
Secretary of the East Asia Christian Conference of the W.C.C.-I.M.C. 
This is his own synopsis of an address he gave in Burmese to the 
July 1961 meeting of the Burma Christian Coucil in Rangoon. 

The Rev, David M. Taylor, the Assistant General Secretary of 
the Australian Council of Churches, has done a great deal to make 
this Journal known in Australia. In this issue he describes for 
us the Consultation on Theological Education in the S. W. Pacific 
Area held at Suva, Fiji, last May. 

In recent years there has been much discussion of the Theology 
of the Christian Mission. Dr. Gerald H. Anderson who has recently 
come to Union Theological Seminary Manila as professor of Church 
History and Ecumenics has edited an important book of essays on 
this subject which will be reviewed in this Journal soon. Meanwhile 
we are reprinting by permission his prize winning essay in the “World 
Outlook Golden Anniversary Contest” that discusses a theocentric 
approach for the proclamation of the Christian message. 
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Principal J. Russell Chandran of the United Theological College, 
Bangalore, has asked us to make an announcement about the L. P. 
Larsen Memorial Scholarship, and has sent an account of the recent 
C. S. I.—Lutheran talks. He also asks us to publish some news 
comments and a notice on admissions to the Theological College. 


(1) The United Theological College Bangalore. The United Theo- 
logical College has just published their Year Book for the current 
academic year. They have an unusually large enrolment of sixty 
students this year. The bulk of the student body is drawn from 
South India and Ceylon. There are also several overseas students 


from the Philippines, Indonesia, Australia, U.S.A., Canada, U.K. 
and Denmark. 


The College has started on a building programme assisted by the 
Theological Education Fund of the International Missionary Council. 
The College is also appealing for funds to be raised in India and 
Ceylon in order to complete the building plans and to meet the 


conditions of the recurring grants from the Theological Education 
Fund. 


There are two additional members of the Faculty this year. 
One is the Rev. John G. Jones, who represents the Methodist 
Missionary Society. The other is the Rev. J. R. Nelson, who has 
served the World Council of Churches for some years as the Secretary 
of the Faith and Order Commission and recently been the Dean of 
the Divinity School of Vanderbilt University. Dr, Nelson has 
come as a Visiting Professor. 


One special feature of the Annual Extension Course of the 
College this year is that all the main speakers will be outstanding 
men from overseas who will be coming to India to attend the 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches. The dates of the 
Extension Course are December 11-20, 1961. 


(2) U.T.C. Bangalore Admissions 1962-63. 


(ce) B.D. and M.Th, Courses. The United Theological College, 
Bangalore, will open for the new year 1962-63 on Thursday, June 
2ist, 1962. The College prepares students for the Christian Ministry 
and other forms of Christian service and enables its students to 
become candidates for the B.D. and M.Th. examinations of Seram- 
pore College. Applications for admission should be made on the 
prescribed forms supplied by the College which should reach the 
Principal not later than November 10th, 1961. 


(b) Postgraduate Scholarships. Applications are invited from those 
holding the B.D. degree (at least a second class) or its equivalent 
for a scholarship for post B.D. study at the College. The amount 
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of this scholarship will be Rs.1,000 of which Rs.200 will be used 
for the candidate’s tuition fee and the remaining Rs.800 will be 
paid in ten monthly instalments. Applications should reach the 
Principal not later than November 10th, 1961. 


(c) Lay Leaders’ Course. The College offers a special course of 
study for lay leaders. The course is specially designed for laymen 
who are engaged in some secular occupation but are actively 
interested in the Life and Mission of the Church. The course 
consists of one year of study in the fields of biblical interpretation, 
theology, church history, history of religions and Christian ethics. 
Graduate members taking this course will be permitted to register 


for the Diploma in Religious Knowledge offered by Serampore 
College. 


(d) Scholarships. Apart from the postgraduate scholarship men- 
tioned above a few other scholarships may also be available for 
candidates taking either the B.D. course or the lay leaders’ course. 


Enquiries regarding entrance requirements, scholarships and other 

particulars may be addressed to the Principal, United Theological 
College, 17, Miller’s Road, Bangalore 1. 
(3) L. P. Larsen Memorial Scholarship. The above scholarship 
amounting to Rs.1,000 per year provided by the Danish Missionary 
Societies is offered to an Asian Lutheran Student taking either the 
full B.D. course or Post-graduate Theological Studies at the United 
Theological College, Bangalore. 

Applications for the Scholarship for the year 1962-63 and the 
application for admission to the College in the prescribed form 
should reach the Principal, United Theological College, 17, Miller’s 
Road, Bangalore 1, not later than 10th November 1961, 


(4) Church of South India and Lutheran Churches in India hold 
joint discussions, 


The Inter-Church Commission appointed by the C.S.I. and the 
Lutheran Churches in India following the recommendations of the 
C.S..1.—Lutheran Joint-Theological Commission in 1959 had _ their 
first meeting on August 22nd to 24th, 1961, at Vishtanti Nilayam, 
Bangalore. 

The Churches represented at this meeting were the Church of 
South India, the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church (T.E.L.C.), the 
Arcot Lutheran Church (A.L.C.), the South Andhra Lutheran 
Church (S.A.L.C.O. and the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church 
(A.E.L.C.) There were also two visitors from the India Evangelical 
Lutheran Church (1.E.L.C.) which is the church in India related to 
the Missouri Synod. All the member churches of the Federation of 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches in India (F.E.L.C.) had been asked 
to appoint representatives io serve on the Commission, but only the 
churches in South India were represented at this meeting. 
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There was no previously prepared agenda for this meeting, ex- 
cept what was implied in the terms of reference, namely, 


(a) to take steps to implement the proposals of the 1955 meeting 
of the joint-Theological Commission, 


(b) to prepare a Catechism for use in the C.S.I. and the Luthe- 
ran Churches. 


(c) to organise regional conferences for further discussions on 
the Church and the Ministry. 


(d) to draw up a Constitution with a doctrinal statement on 
the basis of the work already done by the joint-Theological 
Commission. 


Even though no one knew in advance what the outcome of the 
meeting would be, at the end everyone acknowledged the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit and the meeting closed with a decision to call the 
churches regularly to pray for the union of the C.S.I. and the 
Lutheran churches. Members felt that God had brought them 
together to work for the closer union between the churches. 


The Most Rev. H. Sumitra. the Moderator of the C.S.I. and 
the Rt. Rev. R. B. Manikam, Bishop of Tranquebar were elected 
as joint Chairmen and the Rev. J. R. Chandran as secretary of the 
Commission. The question was raised at the beginning as to the 
name of the Commission. A communication from the C.S.I. had 
used the titke “Union Negotiations Committee”. Some members 
were not sure whether this title was appropriate at this stage and it 
was decided to retain the name “Inter-Church Commission.” It 
was, however, noted that one of the terms of reference of the Com- 
mission was to draw up a constitution with a doctrinal statement 
This certainly meant that the Commission had the responsibility of 
making recommendations to the Churches about the form and struc- 
ture of the United Church. It was with this interpretation of the 
function of the Commission that they set to work. During the 
course of discussions the following issues were considered: 


(a) Doctrinal Statement. After some preliminary discussion 
on the scope of the doctrinal statement in a constitution the 
Commission agreed that two statements should be drafted—a 
concise statement suitable for inclusion in the Constitution of the 
United Church and a fuller doctrinal statement to serve as a 
supplementary statement of faith. It was tentatively agreed 
that the doctrinal statements should have three main sections, 
namely, (i) the Faith of the Church in the Triune God with an 
introductory statement on our unity in Christ. (ii) The Word 
and the Sacraments, including a statement on the place of the 
Scriptures, creeds and confessions and (iii) the Church and the 
Ministry. 
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With regard to Creeds and Confessions, the Lutherans 
pointed out that one of the creeds used in their churches, though 
only infrequently, was the Athanasian Creed and that the 
absence of any reference to it in the C.S.I. constitution raised some 
questions in their minds. It was suggested that the Athanasian 
Creed could be mentioned as one of the possible supplementary 
statements of faith which may be used by the Churches for instruc- 
tion. 


(b) The Shape of the United Church: Members were asked 
to express their views on the shape of the United Church as 
they envisaged it. This led to some discussion on the pattern of 
the Ministry and the nature of the administrative set-up that we 
might have. The following were some of the questions raised: 


(i) Whether a federal type of union with free inter-commu- 
nion between the churches should be attempted before 
the final achievement of organic union. 


(ii) Whether it would be possible to have in the same organi- 
cally united Church both episcopal and non-episcopal 
administration. 


(iii) Whether it would be possible to relieve the episcopal 
office from the burdens of administrative authority. 


The discussion revealed that there were some radical differences 
of approach in the interpretation of “a unified ministry.” 


It was agreed that the different pictures of the united Church 
described at the meeting should be clearly formulated by the mem- 
bers in the form of a statement for careful study by the Commission. 
Several members have been asked to prepare such statements. It is 
hoped that these statements will raise the fundamental issues, both 
theological and administrative which should be faced by the churches 
before reaching agreement on the shape of the new Church, the 
pattern of its ministry and its administrative structure. 


(c) A Catechism for the Churches. A Committee has been 
appointed for the drafting of a common catechism to be used 
by the churches even before the achievement of Church Union. 
The purpose of the Catechism will be to ensure systematic 
teaching of both young and old the essential doctrines of the 
Christian faith. It was also agreed that such a catechism would 
supplement rather than replace any of the existing catechisms 
which have been effective means of teaching the Christian 
Faith in the different churches. 


(d) Closer Fellowship even before Union. 


The Commission reaffirmed the importance of implementing the 
proposals made by the Joint-Theological Commission in 1955. 
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Some progress had already been made in the establishment of 
Pulpit and Altar Fellowship. The Commission decided to urge 
the churches to extend the practice more widely. Besides the 
extension of Pulpit and Altar Fellowship, the Commission also 
made some other specific recommendations for witnessing to the 
closer Fellowship. 


(i) that churches set up joint organs for evangelising un- 
occupied areas and work out a programme for evangelism 
in the new industrial areas. 


(ii) that churches jointly plan for proper pastoral care of 
scattered Christians especially in the newly developing 
areas so that the closer fellowship between the churches 
may be increasingly manifest. 


(iii) that wherever there are strong C.S.I. and Lutheran 
congregations in any one place the pastors as well as 
members of the churches should be encouraged to come 
together regularly for common study of questions relating 
to the Christian faith, life and witness with a view to 
mutual enrichment and the fostering of closer fellowship. 


(iv) that as the Inter-Church Commision continues its work 
inter-church conferences should be organised at the local 
level bringing together both the clergy and the laity to 
study and discuss the issues raised by the work of the 
Commission. This recommendation also expresses the 
concern of the Commission that the members of the 
churches should be kept informed of all the develop- 
ments towards Union. 


J. R. CHANDRAN. 
United Theological College, 
Bangalore. 


iil 


The Rev. John R. Fleming arrived back in Singapore on 18th 
September from leave in Scotland and New York. Since the retire- 
ment in June 1961 of Dr. Frank Cartwright after half a century of 
service to the cause of Christian missions and the promotion of theo- 
logical education, Mr. Fleming has been appointed Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board of Founders of Nanking Theological Seminary. 
Mr. Fleming’s headquarters will be in Singapore as before (6, Mount 
Sophia, Singapore 9), but a New York office will be maintained at 
475, Riverside Drive, for necessary business. Mr. Fleming will be 
visiting theological seminaries in Indonesia almost immediately after 
his return and later going to Hongkong for the annual meeting of 
the Association of Theological Schools in S.E. Asia to be held 
October 23rd—November Ist, just before the Third Assembly of the 
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World Council of Churches in New Delhi from November 18th— 
December 6th. After the New Delhi Assembly there will be many 
theological educationists visiting some of the S.E. Asia seminaries, 
among them Dr. Sherman Johnson Dean of the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific, Berkeley, California, Dr. J, Robert Nelson, 
recently Dean of the Divinity School, Vanderbilt University, and 
Dr. W. G. Williams of Iliff Theological Seminary. 


IV 


Book reviews in this issue are by Dr. Lothar Schreiner of the 
N.T. dept. of Nommensen University, Siantar, Indonesia, and Dr. 
Walter Lempp, his colleague in the O.T. dept., Dr, Eugene A. Hessel 
Professor of N.T. at Union Theological Seminary, Manila, Dr. D. C. 
Mulder, Professor of Islamics and Philosophy at the Theological 
Academy Jogjakarta Indonesia, Dr. Chris, Barth, Professor of O.T. 
at the §.T.T, Jakarta, whose name was unfortunately omitted from 
his review of ““Myth & Reality in the O.T.”’ in the October 1960 issue 
of the Journal, Rev. C. S. Song, professor of O.T. at Taiwan Theo- 
logical College, Taiwan, and Dr. Frank Balchin of Trinity Theolo- 
gical College, Singapore, 


F. K. B. 
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A Theocentric Approach 
to the Christian Mission’ 


GERALD H. ANDERSON 


During the past fifty-years, since the Edinburgh World Mission- 
ary Conference of 1910, much effort and attention have been devoted 
to rethinking the philosophy of missions. A bibiliography of liter- 
ature on the subject is enough in itself to fill a small volume.' Yet 
there is no aspect of the missionary enterprise today that stands in 
greater need of further study than the re-formulation of the theolo- 
gical presuppositions for the Christian mission. Evidence of this 
need is seen in the major problems of missions today: such as the 
definition of goals, organizational structure, missionary morale and 
home base support—problems which have at their root a degree 
of confusion concerning the philosophy of missions. And it is 
no secret that this confusion reaches beyond the lay members of the 
churches into the ranks of pastors, missionaries and mission-board 
executives. 


Part of the reason for this confusion is due to external factors 
that have emerged in recent years to alter the setting of the Christian 
mission. Among these factors are the following: 


(1) the resurgence of non-Christian faiths that presents a new 
challenge to evangelism; 


(2) the shift in political and cultural power that has created 
new nations and led to the last stages of colonialism; 


(3) the establishment and growth of an indigenous world 
church that has transformed the relationships between older and 
younger churches; 


(4) the rise of the ecumenical movement and the proposed 
integration of the World Council of Churches with the Inter- 
national Missionary Council; and 


(5) the unparalleled advances of science, including the pros 
pect of inter-planetary travel. 


1. See the writer's Bibliography of the Theology of Missions in the Twen 
tieth Century (2nd ed. revised and enlarged; New York: Missionary 
Research Library, 1960), 79 pp. 


* Prize-winning essay in the World Outlook Golden Anniversary Contest 


on “The Philosophy of Missions.” Reprinted by permission 
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More important, however, in determining the cause of con- 
fusion in missions today, is the internal factor arising out of various 
attempts to formulate a philosophy of missions in recent years. 
There have. been attempts from culture-centered, man-centered, re- 
velation-centered, eschatology-centered, Holy-Spirit centered, Bible- 
centered, Kingdom-centered, Church-centered, and Christ-centered 
points of view. While all of these attempts have stressed various 
aspects of Christian doctrine that are essential for the missionary 
enterprise, it seems that when any one of them has been made the 
central point of focus and orientation for the formulation of a 
philosophy of missions, it has proven inadequate for the task, 
tending to narrow the scope of the missionary enterprise and 
causing it to go astray. To cite two examples: the Church-centered 
approach—most common to Roman Catholicism but not unknown 
to the Protestant tradition—views the mission as having its beginning 
and end in the Church. The Church is, in this view, both the 
impulse and the goal of missionary activity; or as one scholar has 
put it, ““Mission becomes simply the road from the Church to the 
Church.”” This kind of ecclesiological interest and emphasis ‘“‘has, 
almost without exception, been a sign of spiritual decadence.”'! On 
the other hand, consider the Christ-centered approach. Here the 
danger is that too little attention to God the Father and God the 
Holy Spirit, rather than too much attention to Jesus Christ, will 
lead to “fa unitarianism of the Son,” where the full sweep of God’s 
revelation goes unrecognized and there is a too easy contentment 
with the experience of “being saved,”’ with a verbal assent to Christ’s 
lordship and enrollment in the mission.’ 


What then is the proper approach and orientation for the philo- 
sophy of missions? In view of the historic Christian faith, it would 
seem that the philosophy of missions should begin with the love of 
God. Jesus said the first and greatest commandment is to “‘love 
the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, 
and with all your mind.’ The second, he said, is like it—**You 
shall love your neighbour as yourself.”” Here is the divine hint as 
to a starting point for the philosophy of missions. It is because “He 
first loved us’’ that we are impelled to bear witness to Him. The 
International Missionary Council, meeting at Jerusalem in 1928, 
recognized this when it said, “Our true and compelling motive lies 
n the nature of God to whom we have given our hearts. Since He 


| J. C. Hoekendijk, “The Church in Missionary Thinking,” International 
Review of Missions, XLI (July 1952), 325 

2? Cf. Why Missions? North American Report on Aim I of the Study of 
the Missionary Obligation of the Church undertaken by the International 
Missionary Council (New York: National Council of Churches, 1952), 

7 

3 Matthew 22:34-40. Jesus was quoting the Jewish Shema from Deute- 

ronomy 6:4-5 
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is love, His very nature is to share.” We, having known His 
love, are constrained to bring others to recognize Him because we 
know from experience that faith in Him is the saving factor in the 
life-struggle for purpose, hope and meaning. God intends that the 
world shall find healing and wholeness through the unity of its 
response to Him. The Christian mission is to witness to God's 
will in such a persuasive and personal way that all men will come 
to know Him, love Him and serve Him. 


Jesus Christ provides the key to our understanding of God's 
mission, because “‘God was in Christ reconciling the world to Him- 
self” (If Cor. 5:19). Jesus was “sent” (or perhaps “‘called”’ is a 
better word) by God to participate in His mission—to redeem men 
from life that is lost in futility; to restore men to knowledge and 
love of God; to reveal, as a “Suffering Servant,” the way God would 
have all men serve Him. Through complete obedience to God’s 
will and way Jesus shared God’s mission. In Jesus we see the perfect 
revelation of God’s love. In him “the Way” becomes clear: the 
concept of God’s mission becomes concrete. Through Jesus Christ, 
his life and teaching, men are saved from confusion about the 
manner and meaning of life. All those who accept him as Lord 
and Saviour also accept his mission as their own. To be a Christian 
means that one is sent into the world to save men from the darkness 
of despair by reflecting on them the light of God that has come into 
the world and into our lives through Jesus Christ who is “the light of 
the world” (John 8: 12). 


The Holy Spirit prepares the way for the Christian mission. It 
is the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, of “the light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world’’ (John 1:9), that constitutes what 
has been called the “latent Christ in the hearts of men the world 
over.”' As in ages past God “‘did not leave himself without witness” 
even among peoples who did not know of the Biblical revelation 
(Acts 14: 17), so today a missionary still testifies: “I never entered 
a Chinese village for evangelism with the sense that I was taking 
Christ there for the first time, but always as one convinced that he 
had been there before me.”* This is the same thought that George 
Fox, in the seventeenth century, spoke of as “that of God in every 
man,” and which the Quakers today call “the inner light’ or “the 
inward seed” of God in every man. It means that through the 
power of the Holy Spirit, Christ is present in a latent form in the 
hearts of all men. For this reason we do not speak of “taking 
Christ” (as though we “possess” him) to the non-Christian. He is 
already there but is unknown. We do and try, through our personal 


1. E. L. Allen, “Rethinking Missions,” Religion in Life, XXV (Autumn 
1956), 546. 
2. Ibid. 
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witness, to “‘uncover”’ the latent Christ, with the hope that the non- 
Christian will recognize him and profess allegiance to him. In other 
words, it is the task of the Christian mission to transform the latent 
Christ into, what Professor Paul Tillich has called, “the new reality 
in Jesus as the Christ,” by presenting the person and message of the 
historic Christ of Galilee. Faith in the Holy Spirit as already at 
work in the non-Christian world gives incentive, confidence 
and a point of contact for the Christian missionary. This has im- 
portant bearing also upon our attitude and approach toward non- 
Christian religions. It means that just as Jesus came long ago not 
“to abolish the law and the prophets . . . but to fulfill them,” so also 
today the Gospel comes to the laws and prophets of religions.' Of 
course the relation of Jesus and the Gospel to Israel is unique, but 
the “‘seeds of truth” which God has planted in other non-Christian 
faiths may also be viewed as preparation for a fully cultivated re- 
cognition and realization as to Who He is. The missionary has been 
given the high and holy task of cultivation. 


From what has been said thus far it can be seen that a theo- 
centric approach to the philosophy of missions properly leads to 
faith in the triune God as the basis for the Christian mission. The 
Biblical prototype for this is found in Matthew 28:19 where the 
Great Commssion of Christ is linked with the triune name of God. 
No single verse of Scripture, however, can be singled out as pro- 
viding the Biblical basis for the Christian mission. The Bible as a 
whole, with its account of the Exodus-Sinai-Canaan-Christ-Church 
events, is missionary literature from beginning to end. It bears 
witness to God’s intention as experienced in the lives of men. It 
records the mighty acts He has performed in the pursuit of His 
purpose. It provides the basis for a common understanding of the 
missionary motive, message and method. 


It is also within the Biblical perspective that we come to under- 
stand the place of the Church in relation to the Christian mission. 
According to the New Testament the Church is the remnant of God’s 
people, the true Israel, which must now serve as His instrument or 
agent for the fulfilment of His mission in the last days. As “the 
extension of the Incarnation” the Ecclesia becomes the obedient 
servant for the Missio Dei. It is neither an end in itself, nor simply 
a means that is being used by God. Instead, the Church is the 
link between the promise and the fulfilment of God’s mission, between 
Christ and the fulfilled Kingdom of God.? Its function is to pro- 
claim the Gospel (kerygma), and to gather those who hear and 


1. Matthew 5:17. This approach to non-Christian religions is recommend- 
ed today by such eminent theologians and mission scholars as A. C. 
Bouquet, E. C. Dewick, and L. Harold DeWolf. 

2. See J, Robert Nelson, The Realm of Redemption (London: Epworth 
Press, 1951), p. 234. 
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respond into loving (agape) fellowship (koinonia) for subsequent 
instruction (didache) and service (diakonia). The Church, therefore, 
exists for the mission, but is not itself the mission. Failure to 
make this distinction may result in an improper identification of the 
Church with the mission, and thereby usurp for the Church the office 
of God. The Church is the servant for the mission and must itself 
stand under the judgment of the Gospel which it proclaims. 


Man is the objective of the Christian mission. God is concerned 
about people. Christ came to save sinful men. Therefore the 
human person, in both his individual and social predicaments, stands 
at the center of missionary concern. Realizing that man is a unity 
and that his spiritual life cannot be disassociated from his physical, 
mental and social conditions, the Christian mission of reconciliation 
seeks to minister to the whole man in every aspect of his life and 
relationships. 


The framework and goal for the Christian mission is the Kingdom 
of God that is both within and beyond this world. Jesus taught 
us to pray. “Thy kingdom come .. . on earth as it is in heaven,” 
and the Biblical view of history is that God will triumph in history 
He is “Maker of heaven and earth,” and His history is world 
history. Therefore we can expect God, Who is Lord of history, to 
continue His mission within the context of history. 


The urgency of His mission, however, takes on new meaning 
for us today as we face the possibility of hydrogen warfare. We see 
more clearly than ever that “the Way” of Jesus is the only way for 
the world to find its salvation and unity. In the words of Vachel 
Lindsay, 


This is our faith tremendous 
Our wild hope, who shall scorn 
That in the name of Jesus 
The world shall be reborn! 
The nurture for “our faith tremendous” comes through prayer 
and eucharistic worship, where we renew our dedication to God's 
mission and receive His constant inspiration for its fulfilment. 


* * * * 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Wilhelm Anderson, Towards a Theology of Mission (London: 
SCM Press 1955). Paperback. 


A succinct survey of developments from Edinburgh 1910 
through Willingen 1952, with suggestions for further possible 
lines of development in this fundamental discussion. 
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Gerald H. Anderson (ed.), The Theology of the Christian Mission 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961). 
Twenty-five scholars from America, Europe, Asia and Africa 
deal with the Biblical basis, historical studies, Christianity and 
other: faiths, and theory of the mission. Includes annotated 
bibliography. 


1. H. Bavinek, An Introduction to the Science of Missions (Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1960). 
A basic introduction by a conservative Dutch scholar. 


R. Pierce Beaver, The Christian World Mission: A Reconsideration 
(Calcutta: Baptist Mission Press, 1957). Paperback. 

The William Carey Lecture of 1957 at Serampore College., 

by the Professor of Missions at The University of Chicago. 


A. C. Bouquet, The Christian Faith and Non-Christian Religions 
(London: Nisbet; New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958). 
This British missionary-theologian has a preference for the 
larger view of revelation “‘supported by Soderblom and 
William Temple, as against the opinions of Witte and 
Kraemer.” 


The Christian Mission Today, edited by the Joint Section of Educa- 
tion and Cultivation of the Board of Missions of The Methodist 
Church (New York: Abingdon Press, 1960). Paperback. 

Essays by twenty-one contemporary leaders who consider; 
(1) motives for the Christian mission; (2) the Church in 
America; (3) Methodism and the mission overseas; (4) the 
mission faces a world of change; (5) the task of minister and 
people. 


E. C. Dewick, The Christian Attitude to Other Religions (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1953). 
An English scholar who says that Christians must not ex- 
clude “‘the possibility that God may also have truly spoken to 
men through other channels.” 


Charles W. Forman, A Faith for the Nations (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1957). 
A helpful introduction, by the Professor of Missions at Yale 
Divinity School. 


Walter Freytag, The Gospel and the Religions (London: SCM 
Press, 1957). Paperback. 
A Biblical enquiry by a German scholar into the issues which 
arise in the confrontation between Christianity and the non- 
Christian religions. 
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Norman Goodall and others, A Decisive Hour for the Christian 
Mission (London: SCM Press, 1960). Paperback. 
The East Asia Christian Conference 1959 and the John R. 
Mott Memorial Lectures. 


History’s Lessons for Tomorrow’s Mission: Milestones in the 
History of Missionary Thinking (Geneva: World’s Student 
Christian Federation, 1960). Paperback. 

Essays by Latourette, Hogg, Margull, Gensichen, Neill, Rétif 
and others. Includes extensive annotated bibliography. 


William Richey Hogg, One World—One Mission (New York: 
Friendship Press, 1960). Paperback. 
An interdenominational study book on the theme “Into all 
the world together,’ that presents a substantial introduction 
to the foundations, the history and problems of the Christian 
mission; includes bibliography. 


Hendrik Kraemer, The Christian Mission in a Non-Christian World 
(London: Edinburgh House Press; New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1938). 

A most important book, by the noted Dutch scholar, stressing 
the concepts of “Biblical realism’ and ‘“‘discontinuity.” 
, Religion and the Christian Faith (London: Lutterworth 
Press, 1956). 
The approach and material are new, but the author’s position 
is basically unchanged from that in his earlier book. 


Harold Lindsell, A Christian Philosophy of Missions (Wheaton, 
Illinoist: Van Kampen Press, 1949). 
A careful study from the Biblically conservative American 
point of view. 


Rajah B. Manikam (ed.), Christianity and the Asian Revolution 
(New York: Friendship Press, 1954). 
Studies which assess the Christian mission in Asia. See 
especially the chapter by J. Russell Chandran, *“The Christian 
Approach to Non-Christian Religions,” pp. 185-209. 


James K. Mathews, To the End of the Earth (Nashville: National 
Methodist Student Movement, 1959). Paper back. 
A study in Luke-Acts on the Life and Mission of the Church. 


Donald G. Miller, The Nature and Mission of the Church (Rich- 
mond: John Knox Press, 1957). Paperback. 


David G. Moses, Religious Truth and the Relation between Religions 
(Madras: Christian Literature Society for India, 1950). Paper- 
back. 

This Indian scholar maintains that the criterion of religious 
truth must be sought in the essential nature of religion itself, 
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in terms of the fundamental needs which it satisfies in the 
conservation, creation and practical realization in life of 
values. Bibliography included. 


Stephen Neill, Creative Tension (London: Edinburgh House Press, 
1959). 
An Anglican bishop with missionary and ecumenical expe- 
rience deals with the state of the Church and theology in 
mission at mid-twentieth century. 


Lesslie Newbigin, One Body, One Gospel, One World (London and 
New York: I.M.C., 1958). Paperback. 
The General Secretary of the I1.M.C., raises important ques- 
tions concerning the situation and the task of the Christian 
“mission today. 


Daniel T. Niles, The Preacher's Task and the Stone of Stumbling 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958). 
An ecumenical leader from Ceylon deals with the question 
‘“‘What is the nature of the existence of the Christian message 
in a non-Christian world?” 


Ronald K. Orchard, Out of Every Nation (London: SCM Press, 
1959). Paperback. 


A discussion of the internationalization of missions. 


David M. Paton, Christian Missions and the Judgment of God 
(London: SCM Press, 1953). 
An Anglican missionary writes concerning what is to be 
learned about the Church’s mission and for her missionary 
strategy from “the missionary debacle in China.”’ 


Edmund Perry, The Gospel in Dispute: The Relation of Christian 
Faith to Other Missionary Religions (New York: Doubleday, 
1958). 

This American Methodist says that all non-Christian faiths 
*‘not only are unable to bring men to God, they actually lead 
men away from God and hold them captive from God.” 


Godfrey E. Phillips, The Gospel in the World: A Restatement of 
Missionary Principles (London: Duckworth and Co., 1939; 
abridgement 1947). 

A stocktaking of the principles governing the Christian 
mission. 


Re-Thinking Missions, A Laymen’s Inquiry After One Hundred 


Years (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1932). 
The important Report edited by William Ernest Hocking. 
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Eugene L. Smith, God’s Mission—and Ours (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1961). 
A stimulating discussion of issues in the world mission today, 
by a theologically informed mission board executive. 


Edmund Davison Soper, The Philosophy of the Christian World 
Mission (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943). 
This writer’s position midway between Hocking and Kraemer 
is still probably the most representative view of American 
thought on the subject. 


Max Warren, The Christian Mission (London: SCM Press, 1951). 
Mission theology by the most influential scholar of missions 
in England today. 

Charles C. West and David M. Paton, (eds.), The Missionary Ghurch 

in East and West (London: SCM Press, 1959). Paperback. 
Studies that aim to erase the boundary line which divides 
“mission” from “ecclesiology,” and ask the basic question, 
“What does it mean to believe that the Church itself is a 
missionary body?” 

Hugh Vernon White, A Theology for Christian Mission (New York 

and Chicago: Willett, Clark and Co., 1937). 
The author suggests “‘the service of man as the regulative 
aim of Christian missions.” 
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Theological Education in 
The South-West Pacific 


By Davip M. TAYLOR 


The first consultation of its kind ever held in the South Pacific 
took place in Suva, Fiji, May 8-13, 1961. The Theological Educa- 
tion Fund of the International Missionary Council sponsored it, 
seizing the opportunity while some key people were already some- 
where near. The Conference of Churches and Missions had just 
finished in Samoa—a much larger affair with a great importance of 
its own, bringing together Christians from tiny islands scattered 
over a vast area of ocean. 


At Suva, twenty-six persons met for a full week to share facts 
and thoughts on the preparation of men for the Ministry in widely 
different cultural environments. Present were nationals from New 
Guinea, Tonga, Samoa and Fiji; British missionaries from Samoa, 
Fiji, the Gilbert Islands, Papua, the New Hebrides and Cook 
Islands; a French missionary from Tahiti, a Dutchman from West 
New Guinea, and Americans from the Carolines and New Guinea. 
They were Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Lutheran, Dutch Reformed, French Reformed, and Church of 
South India. 


Chairman was the Rev. Dr. Charles W. Forman, successor 
of K. S. Latourette as Professor of Missions at Yale Divinity 
School. Miss Freda Dearing from the TEF office in London was 
secretary. The third representative of the sponsoring body was the 
Rt. Rev. Lesslie Newbigin. The Rev. C. F. Gribble, general secre- 
tary, Australian Methodist Overseas Missions, attended on his way 
back from Samoa, and I was the only person brought by the TEF 
from Australia specifically for the Suva Consultation. 


Bishop Newbigin conducted daily studies on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and celebrated Holy Communion on Ascension Day at 
the invitation of the Presbyterian Church, using the liturgy of the 
Church of South India. 


After a report on the conference at Samoa, the first two days 
were devoted to reports on the theological education carried on in 
all the territories. Owing to the variety of tradition, much question- 
ing was necessary. For example the word “pastor” is used in 
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different ways. In Samoa a man may be a pastor for twenty years 
before becoming a minister. 


The Rev. Dr. Albert C. Frerichs, an American Lutheran from 
Finschaven, New Guinea, said that in one of the pastor training 
centres, all students are married and all wives attend all lectures. 
“The students favour this practice because they want their wives 
to understand what a minister’s work is,” he said. “This attitude 
of students was ill: strated in a conference by an outrigger boat they 
made. The main part was beautifully constructed and handsomely 
painted, but the outrigger was made of soft wood,”’ said Dr. Frerichs. 
“All who saw the model knew immediately that such a boat would 
sink. The students made it to show how important it is for their 
wives to share their education.” 


From these discussions the Rev. Stuart Craig from London, 
secretary of the London Missionary Society, selected outstanding 
questions requiring full study. For the whole of the fourth day. 
the consultation divided into five committees, and the fifth and 
sixth days were spent in plenary session. 


Interest in the proposal to establish a central college was intense. 
Fiji has had a Central Medical School since 1928 and its success is 
generally acknowledged as notable. But what precisely a central 
theological college would do took a good deal of working out. The 
isolation of some of the island groups is such that theological educ- 
ationalists in some areas had never before had a chance to discuss 
such a possibility with even a few of their opposite numbers. But 
the Consultation formulated a plan for submission to the churches, 
and if they approve and accept some financial responsibility, a 
Council will be appointed to raise funds, erect buildings in Fiji, and 
control the new college. Meantime the Rev. L. D. Fullerton, 
Chairman Methodist Church in Fiji (Indian District) is organising 
secretary for the college. 


There is no suggestion that any existing college be closed. The 
main hope is that the new college will enable indigenous ministers 
to become equipped to be teachers in theological colleges throughout 
the vast area. 


The initial cost is at present estimated at £85,000 (Fijian) and 
the TEF is being asked for a grant of £20,000 towards this, and 
£4,000 per annum for five years for running expenses. 


The consultation also decided to invite the IMC to consult with 
the churches in the Pacific and associated mission boards with a view 
to arranging a visit by a “theological study and advisory group”. 
This resolution replaced the Australian proposal for a survey of 
theological education throughout Australia, New Zealand, New 
Guinea, and the South Pacific. 
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A new journal, possibly to be called The Pacific Journal of 
Theology, is to be published under the editorship of the Rev. John 
Bradshaw, M.Sc. (London), M.A. (Oxon.), D.Phil. (Oxon.), Principal 
of Malua College, Apia, Western Samoa. He has a committee 
of nine to-assist him. 


The supply of suitable text-books, both in simple English and 
in the various vernaculars, was the subject of one committee’s work. 
The meeting worked out lists of subjects on which books in English 
are required. The Rev. J. P. Kabel, Principal, Theological School, 
Hollandia-Binnen, New Guinea, was elected publications editor to 
whom all manuscripts will be submitted in the first instance. 
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Unity * 


By U Kyaw THAN 


I. This then is the message which we have heard of him, 
and declare unto you, that God is light, and in him is no 
darkness at all. 


If we say that we have fellowship with him, and walk 
in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth: 


But if we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin. 


(I John 1: 5-7) 


And all things are of God, who hath reconciled us to him- 
self by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of 
reconciliation. 


(Il Cor. 5: 18) 


The theme for the present meeting is “JESUS CHRIST THE 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD”. Other speakers have already presen- 
ted their papers on Witness and on Service based on the main theme. 
The paper I have been asked to present today is to deal with the 
issue of Unity. The texts I have quoted at the outset of this paper 
indicate the relation between the main theme and the concern for 
Christian Unity. The message Christians proclaim around the world 
is that Jesus Christ is the Light of the World and that He alone can 
lead the world out of darkness into light. The Bible goes on to say: 
“If we walk in the light as He is in the light we have fellowship 
with one another” and that God was in Christ reconciling the world 
to Himself and that he gave us the ministry of reconciliation. Hence 
the central task and message of Christians is that of reconciliation, 
unity and putting an end to enmities, and to divisions. 

But if the community entrusted with the ministry of reconci- 
liation itself is lacking in unity and fellowship, it is superfluous to 
recite biblical verses such as I Jn. 1: 5-7 and If Cor. 5:19. If the 
people who preach the gospel of reconciliation themselves are 
divided and at variance with one another who will ever come to 
believe in the message they proclaim? 


Il. If we consider the Christians in the Union of Burma we 
find them grouped according to denominations and ethnic back- 


* English synopsis of an address to the Burma Christian Council 
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grounds. Ethnically, within the Baptist Convention alone we may 
find Pwo Karen and Sgaw Karen Conventions, Burmese Baptist 
Churches Union, Kachin Convention etc. Denominationally we 
find Baptists, Anglicans, Seventh-Day Adventists, Upper Burma 
Methodists, Lower Burma Methodists etc. 


Some may say coolly: “Why what is wrong with having 
denominations or ways of worship according to one’s own aesthetic 
persuasion? The denominations here are not necessarily fighting 
one another but are even cooperating where needed ...”’. Yet if we 
consider more responsibly and more comprehensively we will con- 
clude that Christian obligation is not simple when Christ said: 
‘*.... ifany one forces you to go one mile, go with him two miles”’. 
It was not a superfluous prayer Christ said when He prayed that 
all believers in Him may be one as He and His Father are one. 
It was not a matter of passing significance when St. Paul, led by the 
Holy Spirit, conveyed his affirmation of faith to the Ephesians 
emphasizing that there is One hope, One body, One spirit, One 
Lord, One faith, etc. We cannot be irresponsible and continue even 
if we realize that what we find now in our situation is quite different 
from that in the Bible. We must responsibly consider the matter 
of breaking down the walls of partition within the Church here to 
enable Christ’s church to bear forth the Light of Christ throughout 
Burma and the world. 


We believe that: “One Baptism, 

One gospel, 

Breaking of one bread, 

A corporate life of witness and service, 

A ministry acknowledged by all, 

Ability to speak and act together as occasions 
demand,” must all feature in our thoughts on Church unity. We 


should not remain content till all these features are found in the life 
of our churches in Burma. 


Incidentally, the existence of such a body as the B.C.C. may 
be an obstacle in realizing church unity. For, some may look 
upon what little or much cooperation we have as churches in the 
BCC as the goal of church unity. According to the constitution 
of the BCC the cooperating churches are autonomous and self- 
determinating. It is obviously understood that the Diocese of 
Rangoon can determine its own life without consulting the Burma 
Baptist Convention and so also the Convention without consulting 
the Upper Burma Methodists. If we regard these communions as 
mere human organisations and without reference to the Bible, we 
need not quarrel with the statement of situations mentioned above. 
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But these are not human organizations but members of the body 
of Christ: 


“The eye cannot say to the hand, ‘I have no need of you’, nor 
again the head to the feet, ‘I have no need of you’”. (1 Cor. 
12: 21) 


Though we may take it for granted that our own churches are 
autonomous we will discover that we are wrong when we con- 
sider these in the light of the Bible. 


There may be yet others who say “These denominations are 
superfluous. Let all of us of like mind join together in a United 
Church”. Such will not solve the problem of Church Disunity but 
may even end up in developing another division. 


About 14 years ago a group of Chinese students in a national 
university prayed “O Christ. lead us into Thy Church” .... But 
immediately they were faced with the problem “which church shall 
T join?” The ministers of the five local churches were invited to 
come in and “brief” the students concerning their respective deno- 
minations. One of the students. finding some truth in each church, 
felt like joining all of them at the same time. Another one decided 
to remain a “Christian at large”, not wishing to be involved in the 
incomprehensible controversies of the churches. 


Ill. While all Christians ought to be concerned with Church 
Unity there must be:— 


(1) a persistent unwillingness to accept the divided state of 
the church; and 


(2) a burning desire to responsibly examine the reasons for the 
divisions of the church and to manifest her unity in accordance 
with God’s will. 

We do not suggest that with the emergence of the concern for 
church unity we must suddenly unite. There is need for a burning 
passion for unity, prayer, study of the scriptures along with respon- 
sible, frank and loving conversations among Christians. 


We must deal with two areas of the concern: — 


(1) The faith of the church: St. Paul in his letter to the Ephesians 
affirms that there is but one faith. All Christians believe in Christ 
as the Saviour. Yet when this belief is examined more closely we 
find that the churches do not all agree about the meaning of Baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, the authority of the Bible, the Tradition of the 
Church, the Ministry etc. We need to study together in Burma as 
members of the various branches of the church, these differences. 


(2) The Church’s order: Some churches acknowledge the congre- 
gational principle while others continue in the historic episcopacy 
and still others in the presbyterian form. 
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I believe that we will come to a clearer understanding if we 
through corporate study of the scriptures and prayer examine whether 
these differences imply one is right and the other wrong and that 
these differences can never be resolved or whether we are at 
present seeing only in a glass darkly and that we will come to a time 
when we'll see face to face (eye to eye! ). 


In studying these issues on Faith and Order, we may well 
remind ourselves that the church cannot be understood as confined 
only to one place be it Kachin State, Chin Hills, Karen State, or 
even the Union of Burma; nor to one period of time; nor to one 


generation of believers i.e. without the saints who now rest from their 
labours. 


1V. Church history and ecumenical trends: 


As church unity should not be considered only in terms of a 
particular place, time and aspect we want to briefly refer to church 
history. The one undivided church as left at the time of Christ’s 
ascension is now separated into three main branches. As the 
seven ecumenical councils acknowledged by all Christians proceeded 
we could already discern the signs of division which later resulted 
in the separation between the East and. West with the Eastern 
Church owing allegiance to the Patriarch of Constantinople (the 
Ecumenical Patriarch) and the Western Church to the Pope at 
Rome. Then by 1517 Reformation under Martin Luther led to the 
rise of Protestantism within the Western church. Among the 
Catholic, Protestant and the Orthodox churches we find those of the 
latter branches cooperating within the W.C.C. At the forth- 
coming Assembly of the World Council of Churches at New Delhi 
the way is now open to accept the application for membership in 
WCC by the Orthodox Church in Russia with about 30 million 
members and the welcome to be given to this new member would 
signify the progress in Christian cooperation not only among Pro- 
testants but also between Protestants and the Orthodox. Further, 
the leaders of the Roman Catholic Church, though informally, are 
also taking interest in the life and work of the ecumenical movement 
as manifest among the members of the W.C.C. 


We may say that the concern for church unity is not just a 
matter for dreamy-eyed Christians but that leaders of great spiritual 
fervour, theologians and Christian thinkers are very much involved 
in this concern. It is not for us to simply sit down and watch 
what progress is made elsewhere. In southern India episcopalians 
and non-episcopalians numbering over nine lakhs and sixty thousand 
persons decided to merge into a united church. 

In Ceylon, at present, Baptists, Anglicans and Methodists are 
together involved in a Church Reunion plan and the papers of the 
scheme have for sometime been circulated among the negotiating 
churches. 
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It is not our intention to suggest that we too initiate Union 
schemes here. Imitation is often unhelpful. 


V. What the Churches here might consider: 


As individuals and as churches we ought to deeply examine 
these together through genuine compulsion of the inner spirit, through 
a real sense of shame for the divided state of the church here, 
through an earnest longing for reunion of brothers who have been 
separated from one another and through a burning desire to see 
the fulfilment of Christ’s prayer that we all may be ONE. 


As Catholics, Orthodox and Protestants join in observing the 
week of prayer each January, we may in Burma specially observe 
this here, the churches covenanting together to pray for one another, 
to exchange pulpits and to study issues for Christian unity. 


We may even go further and study opportunities and issues 
for intercommunion. 


We may invite one another as churches’ guests to the important 
sessions and meetings of our church as questions on unity are 
discussed in our own synods, councils, conventions or conferences. 


There is need to distinguish between differences for reasons 
of aesthetics, organization, for theological or non-theological reasons. 


It is not suggested that those who participate in these encounters 
always register agreements alone, but that record is also kept of 
differences and disagreements articulated. 


In conclusion, let us consider if our cooperation in B.C.C. is a 
dangerous substitute for what we ought to press on to, or if it is a 
stage encouraging us on to a deeper commitment to our fellowship in 
Christ. As we follow Christ, are we each discerning through prayer, 
study of His word and Christian sharing of vision the way He 
blazes before us? Or are we just treading along a pathway because 
it is so done in England, America or Italy? 


Are we through laziness and irresponsibility and without seeking 
the guidance of the Spirit accepting simply views and practices from 
abroad? 

““By faith Abraham obeyed when he was called to go out to a 
place’—_——and he went out, not knowing where he was to go. 
He went out from his country and his kindred and his father’s 
house, from the familiar and the known to the strange and the 
unknown. 


If God is calling the churches in Burma out of the familiar and 
the known traditions and ways to that which cannot be immediate- 
ly discerned, are we and our churches ready to obey? Are we 
through fellowship with one another walking in His light and letting 
Christ the Light shine forth in our land? 
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Certain Factors in the 
Buddhist-Christian Encounter 


(Pror. PE MAUNG TIN) 


The name of Adoniram Judson stands prominent in the history 
of Missionary service in Burma. The greatness of Judson is due 
not only to his outstanding missionary labours but also to his con- 
tributions to Burmese scholarship. In fact Judson could not have 
been so great a missionary if he had not been so fine a Burmese 
scholar. The people of Burma remember him not only for his 
missionary work but also because he gave them their first Bible, 
their first dictionary and their first grammar on modern lines. 
A few years ago on the centenary of Judson, I had an opportunity 
to make a careful comparison of Judson’s Bible and the Burmese 
Bible of the British and Foreign Bible Society. I discovered to my 
surprise that while the Society Bible was a correct transkation accord- 
ing to Anglo-Burmese syntax, the Judson Bible approached nearer 
the style of Burmese Buddhist writings, so that it was found to be 
more readable by the Buddhist monks unacquainted with English. 
One example will show that Judson consulted learned Buddhist 
monks in preparing his translation. He must have found the Holy 
Spirit very difficult to put into Burmese. The usual Burmese word 
Nat for spirit would not be appropriate as it would suggest animistic 
ideas or a deity or divine inhabitant of the heavenly worlds. To 
translate the Holy Spirit literally as Holy Ghost would be ludicrous 
in Burmese. Judson ultimately chose Vinyana, a Pali word meaning 
consciousness. Objection against it might be made on the ground 
that consciousness as one of the 12 factors of Conditioned Genesis— 
which teaches that everything is conditioned, relative and _inter- 
dependent—leads to decay and death and as such is not a suitable 
rendering for the Holy Spirit. But Vinyana is the very word used 
by some sections of Buddhist thought in Burma to denote super- 
mundane consciousness, which, they say; transcends the law of 
Conditioned Genesis and persists in Nirvana after a man’s death. 
That Judson chose this word for the Holy Spirit shows that he 
was well acquainted with the finer shades of Buddhist philosophy. 
And his translation of the Holy Spirit by Vinyana is a standing 
challenge to the Buddhists: — If they believe in Vinyana the cons- 
ciousness that persists in Nirvana why should they not believe in 
Vinyana the Holy Spirit of the Christian Trinity? 


For a century or so the work done by Judson’s successors has 
been phenomenal, especially the Christian movement among the 
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minority groups of Burma. It is claimed that the vast majority of 
native Christians are Baptists. One is reminded of Judson College, 
Brayten Case, the American Baptist Mission Press, the Burma 
Surgeon as evidence of the Baptist work in the fields of education, 
agriculture, business and social service. And when one considers 
the enormous influence that the Christian schools, doctors and 
professional people have exerted upon the Buddhists, one can 
readily join Dr. Paul Clasper of the Burma Divinity School, Insein, 
in saying with justifiable pride that Burma is a magic word for 
informed Baptists. 


But there is disappointment in one respect. The successors of 
Judson have neglected scholarship. They have not followed up the 
lead that Judson has made in Burmese scholarship. Most of the 
tracts that they have written in Burmese are not so readable as the 
Judson Bible. They have not produced standard grammars and 
dictionaries based on Judson’s work. And they have not studied 
Buddhism. They evidently came to teach, not to learn. In their 
eagerness to serve the lay people, they have neglected the Buddhist 
monks, not realizing that the monks are the custodians of the faith. 
They have not even produced a life of the Buddha as the Catholic 
Bishop Bigandet did. Here is an illustration of their attitude to 
Buddhism. The Judson Burmese-English Dictionary, revised and 
enlarged by Robert C. Stevenson of the Burma Commission in 
1893 gives an enumeration of the five qualifications for a Buddhist 
novice under the entry Pazin. But this same Dictionary revised and 
edited by F. H. Eveleth of the A. B. Mission in 1921, adding 
more than 40 pages of new material, has left out this enumeration 
of the five qualifications. To omit in a later edition a piece of 
information on an aspect of Buddhism contained in an earlier edition 
does not make for progress in scholarship. And the Judson College 
imported Pali lecturers from India instead of from the USA. How a 
Christian Mission could hope to succeed in making Burma Christian 
without studying Buddhism and converting the monks passes my 
understanding. I would like to give an illustration.: Suppose a 
Buddhist mission from Burma went to the USA and built pagodas 
and monasteries on some of the best sites in the country, teaching 
the people how to cultivate rice-fields, dispensing Burmese medicine, 
spreading Burmese culture and fine arts and making converts from 
among the Negroes, Red Indians, the Hawaiians, the Japanese Ame- 
ricans, the Esquimos of Alaska, and the Chinese of California, 
more than half the number of converts being Negroes. But 
suppose also that the Burmese missionaries disdained to study 
Christianity as a thing born of the devil and resolutely refused to 
have anything to do with the leaders of the Christian churches as 
being hopelessly misguided men. After a century of such Burma- 
nizing work the missionaries would have good reason to regard 
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America as a magic word for informed Burmese Buddhists. But 
as regards the work of converting the White Americans into 
Buddhists, the result would be negligible. 


There is a word magi from which magic is derived, which is 
applied to the Three Wise Men who, according to the story of the 
Nativity, came from the East to pay homage to the infant Jesus. 
They were aboriginal medians and under the Persian Empire were 
highly respected as learned men and as keepers of the sacred things, 
philosophers and servants of God. One of them was perhaps the 
Indo Parthian King, Gondophares who is said to have been baptized 
by the Apostle Thomas. As wise men they were bound to be 
acquainted with Buddhism. They penetrated into India where, 
according to the Puranas and Samhitas they were known as Maga 
ind their connection with Christianity is further shown in the calendar 
where the three days after New Year bear their names and they are 
remembered in the feast of the Three Holy Kings, the Epiphany. 
Their presence at the Nativity—however theologians may explain 
it—seems to be a reminder that Jesus was an Asian and should be 
presented as such to the peoples of the East, implying that those 
who introduced Him to the East should have imbibed the wisdom 
f the East. And it seems to me a remarkable thing that the Euro- 
pean members of the Indo-European family of languages did not 
share the religious feelings of the Asiatic members the Indians and 
the Persians and that when they migrated to Europe they did not 
evolve a major religion like Hinduism or Zoroastrianism but waited 
until they embraced Christianity with the result that Christianity 
though a product of Asia was presented to Asians by the Western 
missionaries as a Western religion. 


Direct evidence of encounter between Buddhism and Christia- 
nity is afforded by the many parallels between passages in the 
Buddhist Texts and those of the New Testament, such as the Re- 
joicing of Angels at the Nativity and the Simeon Episode, the 
Seventy Missionaries, the Penitent Thief, Walking on the sea, Temp- 
tations by the Evil one. Many scholars have put forward the 
theory that in these parallels the Christians have borrowed from 
the Buddhists. Some think that the borrowing can neither be 
proved nor disproved, and some are against the theory. At the 
time of the birth of Christ, Buddhism thrived in the Indo Scythian 
empire under Kanishka, convenor of the Fourth Buddhist Council, 
who struck coins with the image of the Buddha and his own name. 
Buddhist temples abounded in Bactria and the eastern part of the 
Parthian empire. The Buddhist texts were translated into the Par- 
thian vernaculars of Sogdian and Tokharish. A converted robber 
as portrayed on the sculptured scenes of the Buddha’s life was pro- 
bably the origin of Luke’s Penitent Thief. As a physician of 
Antioch, terminus of the Chinese silk trade route, St. Luke probably 
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knew the legend of the Buddha’s life. And Parthians were among 
those who were present at Pentecost. Whether those parallels in- 
dicate borrowings from one religion by the other, or whether there 
was no direct borrowing by either—the parallels are there for us 
to study as students of the History of Religion. To preach the 
gospel of Christ without any knowledge of the life of the Buddha, 
presenting Christ as though he was a Westerner to the peoples of 
Burma is to ignore the historical background of the Three Wise 
Men from the East and the Buddhist-Christian parallels. One 
would have thought that the first thing to do in the approach to the 
Buddhists was to rouse their interest by drawing attention to these 
parallels. 


And these Buddhist-Christian parallels about the lives of Buddha 
and Christ should lead to researches into the possibility of parallels 
as regards the doctrines of Buddhism and Christianity. The follow- 
ing subjects for comparative study suggest themselves: Christian and 
Buddhist ideas of selflessness, the idea of God in Buddhism, Faith 
and Grace in Buddhism, Christian prayer and Buddhist meditation, 
Nirvana and the Kingdom of Heaven, Buddhist Metta and Christian 
charity, Man in Buddhism and Christianity. It should be mentioned, 
however, that it is not enough merely to state the parallels legendary 
or doctrinal between the two religions or to stress the historical 
precedence of the Buddhist versions. What is important is for the 
Christian to study the Buddhist way of presenting and solving the 
various problems and to adjust his own approach to Buddhism in 
the light of such study. 


There is a lesson to learn from the closing down of Judson 
College. Judson College was one of the original constituent colleges 
of the University of Rangoon founded in 1920. When Burma 
regained her independence she lost no time in changing the University 
from the collegiate pattern into the unitary pattern, against the reco- 
mmendations of the Rangoon University Reorganization Committee. 
It was an open secret that this was done not because the unitary 
pattern was preferred to the collegiate pattern but simply because 
the unitary pattern left no room for Judson College to continue 
to function as an individual college. Judson College was closed 
down because it was an American Missionary College. It is signi- 
ficant that while the memory of Judson was held in respect, the 
College which bore his name should have been closed down. The 
Judson Bible was a welcome contribution to Burmese literature 
and the Buddhists would never dream of burning it, but Judson 
College with its fine academic record was closed down. It was the 
foreignness of the presentation of Christianity to which objection was 
raised. Burmans had lost their country to the politicians but they 
were determined not to lose their religion and culture to the 
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missionaries. One did not fully realize what it meant to Burmese 
Buddhists to become Christians in the days of the British regime. 
It was not simply a change of faith from Buddhism to Christianity. 
It meant that on becoming a Christian a Burman became de- 
Burmanized and pro-Western. Now the Burmese Buddhists cherish 
their own culture and are not willing to give it up for a gospel that 
is couched in Western terms. They have been under the influence 
of Buddhism for so long that a Burman has become synonymous 
with a Buddhist. They are content with the heritage of their 
Buddhist culture and will not willingly change it for the Western 
form of Christianity that has brought war and strife in its wake. 


Judging by some half a dozen Burmese pamphlets which have 
come into my hands, we see that some vigorous encounters between 
Buddhists and native Christians have already taken place. These 
pamphlets are said to have been written about the beginning of the 
century by Baptist Pastors who had been converted from Buddhism 
of which they were reputed to have a good knowledge. I hope to 
be able to make a full report on these pamphlets in due course. I 
wish to dwell on just one point here and that is the appeal to the 
authority of the Pali scriptures as a deciding factor in the settlement 
of disputes. The average Buddhist does not read his scriptures as 
the average Christian reads his Bible for the simple reason that no 
Burmese translation of the Pali Scriptures—which are 13 times the 
size of the Bible, is available in a convenient form. He is therefore 
apt to regard every Pali word that he reads or hears as the very 
word of the Buddha. The author of one of the pamphlets exploits 
this reverence for scriptural authority. He utters a high-sounding 
Pali sentence, which he says come from the Baka Sutta of Udana, 
one of the earliest sayings of the Buddha and which translates: — 
“All the Universe, all the Men, spirits, Brahmas and sentient beings, 
all the animals, all the forests, all the mountains, all the rivers and 
oceans, all the stars, moon and sun came into being through the 
power of the Buddha’’. The closing phrase ‘through the power of 
the Buddha’ also means ‘through the power of God’ since the 
Buddha is translated by a Burmese word paya which also means 
God. The effect on his Buddha audience must have been tremen- 
dous—probably some of them were awed into conversion on the 
spot. But no such text exists in the Pali scriptures. It is to prevent 
such scriptural trickery, such intellectual dishonesty that I propose that 
Christian preachers should have a sound knowledge of Pali and 
Buddhism. The wisdom of the Magi is to be preferred to the 
cunning craftiness of the magician. 


What should be our attitude towards the proposal to make 
Buddhism the State Religion? If we understand the motive of the 
proposal, perhaps we should not protest with so much vigour. I 
think the motive is contained in the speeches the Prime Minister U Nu 
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made at the holding of the Sixth Buddhist Council: ‘The primary 
object of holding a Buddhist Council is to purify the religious system 
of its impurity by suppressing shameless immoral monks and 
dispelling wrong views as well as to fix the text of the Scriptures 
of the Buddha’s discourses as uttered by him without any error 
whatsoever in word or character. So that they may last through 5000 
years of the era”. And he speaks of the religion becoming gradually 
besmirched during the British Regime with stains and blemishes 
in the form of shameless immoral works and heretical persons with 
the result that it lost its lustre and did not shine as brightly as it 
should. So the Proposed State Religion, which is the result of the 
deliberations of the Sixth Buddhist Council, is one of the ways of 
suppressing shameless immoral monks. This suppression will most 
probably be enforced by stringent measures as is done in Cambodia, 
where, we are told, every layman must produce a certificate of good 
conduct from a Government official before he can be ordained as 
a novice; a novice must carry an identity card bearing his name 
in the Order with the date and place of his ordination and the name 
of the preceptor; if he does anything wrong a policeman asks for 
his card and sends him to his preceptor for admonition; monks and 
novices wear their robes properly and do not smoke in public: 
very seldom one sees them buying things at shops or visiting football 
matches or cinemas or theatre houses; a dispute between monks 
or monastries is generally settled by a Mahathera, who if he cannot 
settle it, sends it to the Minister for Religious Affairs; finally the 
case if unsettled goes to the Sangharaja. 


Buddhism became a world religion for the first time when 
Asoka made it the State Religion and sent missionaries to various 
parts of the then known world, to propagate the religion by 
persuasion. Anawrahta in founding the first Burmese Kingdom at 
Pagan made Buddhism the state religion and he and his successors 
built the great Temples which still stand today but they suffered 
Spirit-worship and Hinduism to exist side by side with Buddhism. 
And there was no coercion when King Mindon convened the 
Fifth Buddhist Council and copied the Pali scriptures in marble. 
In none of the above instances when Buddhism received the active 
support of mighty kings was force used in the upholding of the 
religion. As a matter of fact, the propagation of Buddhism has 
not been associated with religious wars in the 2500 years of its life 
as a world religion. 


Objection has been made to the proposed State Religion on the 
ground that it will create two classes of citizenship—Buddhists being 
the superior class and non-Buddhists the inferior class. When one 
recalls that Buddhism is a protest against the Hindu caste system 
and that it is a religion of self-conquest and not conquest of others- 
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there seems to be no reasonable ground for fear on this score. An- 
other ground for complaint is the declaration in the Questionaire that 
all things being equal preference for appointments will be given to 
candidates who have passed in Pali. The best way to meet this 
challenge is for Christians to study Pali and capture all the posts. 
I wish to remind the present generation that for the first quarter or 
so of this century, Pali was a compulsory subject in the schools and 
the Rangoon College in Burma as a result of the policy of the 
University of Calcutta, to which the College was affiliated. I remem- 
ber how busy the Professor of Pali was in running evening classes 
to impart the necessary knowledge of Pali to High School teachers to 
enable them to teach Pali in the schools. Some of the products of 
the college who distinguished themselves in Pali were non-Buddhists. 
Thus the Professor of Pali who succeeded me in the University was 
a Burmese Muslim and the finest archaeologist alive in Burma is a 
Burmese Anglican. 


I think that native Christians should welcome this opportunity 
of studying Pali so that they may be equipped with the necessary 
knowledge of Buddhism in discussing religion with the Buddhists. 


“All things were made by him; and without him was not 
anything made that was made’. Should we not consider that in 
Buddhism there are the strivings after God and patches of light? 
‘And the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended 
it not”. Christ, as the Word, is the light that shines in darkness. 
And we may assume that something of that light is to be seen 
among men, in their religions and cultures, in their thoughts and 
ideas, though they may not comprehend it. Christians ought to be 
the first to give thanks to God that He in His providence has instilled 
in these Buddhists the desire to search for the light. 


In this short paper I have stressed the importance of scholar- 
ship in our approach to Buddhism in the hope that a scholarly 
encounter between Buddhism and Christianity will yield better results 
than in the past. 
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Changing Social Ideals 
and Buddhism in Ceylon. 


by S. J. pe S. WEERASINGHE 


Asia is awake and stirs with new life. In contemporary Asia, 
the most conspicuous feature is, the resurgence of her ancient cultures 
and her ancient faiths. In this dynamic context, the Christians are 
facing, not only a crisis and a revolution, but also an unparalleled 
opportunity and responsibility. In a time of resurgence such as we 
are witnessing, three things seem to deserve urgent attention. First, 
the resurgence of non-Christian faiths demands that we should 
explore anew the unsearchable riches of the grace of God as revealed 
in the Christian faith. In fact. the rediscovery of the Christian 
faith, is a perennial necessity in the Church, as the vast resources of 
our faith cannot be adequately apprehended by Christian people 
belonging to one age or one country. The situation in which we are 
now involved, makes a special demand on us when we should 
embark on a new voyage of discovery. 


Secondly, the resurgence of non-Christian faiths also demands 
that we should study and understand the non-Christian faiths 
themselves. These ancient faiths which enshrine some of the loftiest 
aspirations and noblest dreams of the human race, must be treated 
in a sp:rit of reverence which we have not always shown in Chris- 
tian circles of our lands. So far we have had only a superficial 
knowledge of Buddhism and Hinduism in Ceylon, which we picked 
up mainly from books written by foreign authors. In this con- 
nection two things must be emphasized: (1) It is necessary that we 
should read, not only foreign authors, but also contemporary writers 
belonging to our own nations, who are seeking to re-think and re- 
interpret the categories of Buddhist faith. (2) It is also necessary that 
we should be familiar, not only with the traditional teaching of 
classical Buddhism, but also with the contemporary Buddhism as 
manifested around us. We must not criticize and comment on a 
form of Buddhism in which the Buddhists themselves do not believe 
any longer. In the well-known book, MANY CREEDS: ONE 
CROSS, C. E. Storrs has emphasized in the following words, the 
need to study non-Christian faiths with sympathy and the invaluable 
gains to be derived from such a study: 


There is no better way to grasp the distinctness and unique- 
ness of the religion of the Cross than to turn our eyes for a 
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while from our own faith to that of others, and to note re- 
semblances, prophecies, meeting points—together with contrasts 
and utter contradictions. It is good for us also to consider 
what is the special strength and virtue which each of these reli- 
gious -traditions may bring into the Christian Church, supple- 
menting our Western understanding of the faith with their own 
fresh vision, and what also are their deepest needs, most 
glaring inadequacies, which cry aloud for salvation. Both their 
strength and weakness can teach us a great deal. 


Thirdly, the present situation also demands a restatement of 
our faith in a way that would be readily understood by non- 
Christians. Here, again, this is an ever-recurring need, and it is 
something that we are doing all the time, however ineffectively it 
may be. Every sermon that is preached from our pulpits every 
Sunday, is an attempt to restate the Christian faith to meet the 
needs of a particular situation, in a particular congregation. In 
this connection Dr. W. R. Matthews has pointed out that the details 
of exposition and illustrative images which were forcible and proper 
in the Apostolic Age may be almost useless for our own and that 
the faith of the New Testament may sometimes be embodied for 
our age in language which is not that of the New Testament. 


MOTIVE BEHIND RESURGENCE 


We might briefly examine the motives which are’ operating 
behind the contemporary resurgence of non-Christian faiths. Three 
of these are referred to in this article. 

(a) There has been a psychological aversion to Christianity on 

the part of the Buddhist public on the ground that it is a 
foreign religion, couched in alien paraphernalia, introduced 
to this country by foreign Missionaries. It is also regarded 
as a powerful ally of Western Culture and of Western 
Imperialism. To say the least, there is a great deal in our 
attitude, conscious and unconscious, in our worship, in 
the terms we use and in our religious practices, which lends 
colour to these criticisms. 


(b) Another motive behind the resurgence is concerned with the 
supposed danger which the impact of Christianity has intro- 
duced on our National Culture. This impact, according 
to our critics is so strong and harmful, that if the Christian 
Church is allowed to continue its sway any longer, there 
might be a sort of cultural disintegration in our land. This 
fear is seriously entertained by many. 


(c) There is also the attitude which asserts the doctrinal infe- 
riority, irrationality and the lack of intellectual responsibili- 
ty of the Christian faith. Exponents of non-Christian 
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Faiths make the claim that they have a much more rational 
body of doctrine which can stand the test of the scientific 
attitude of the Modern man. Something of this spirit is 


reflected in the following statement from a Buddhist 
report: 


“For twenty-three centuries Lanka has been nourished with the 
quintessence of human thought, the sublime teaching of the Sambu- 
ddha, the Supremely Enlightened One, and now the people of this 
Buddhist Lanka are being asked to give it up for crude teachings of 
unenlightened teachers, for exploded beliefs, outworn theories, and 
played-out philosophies. The Buddhists do not want to exchange 
gold for lead or bread for filth, they want to hold fast to their 
compassionate, refined, and reasonable view of life, and their noble 
culture which is founded on the Dhamma.”—(Betrayal of Buddhism: 
Introduction Page iii - iv). 


It must be pointed out, however, that this crudely provocative judg- 
ment on other great religions, betrays an attitude of extreme 
intolerance, which is quite contrary to the spirit and the teaching of 
the Compassionate Buddha 


OPERATIVE FACTORS BEHIND THE RESURGENCE OF 
BUDDHISM. 


In dealing with operative factors behind the resurgence of 
Buddhism in Ceylon, it would perhaps be convenient to think in 
terms of (a) internal forces and (b) external factors. 


A. Internal Forces at Work: These ancient faiths seem to possess 
a dynamic core which will assert itself from time to time. This 
dynamic quality seems to exploit any favourable set of circumstances 
or new instruments which the processes of history will make available 
in any country. The following are some of the new instruments 
which the Buddhist world in Ceylon was quick to recognize and 
eager to grasp: 


(1) In the latter part of the 19th Century, there were public 
religious controversies between Buddhists and Christians on the 
rival merits of their faiths. These were often marred by bitter- 
ness of language. Perhaps the most notable of these was the 
one held in August 1873 in the form of a public debate in 
Panadura, known as PANADURA VADAYA. The leader 
of the Buddhist Group was an eloquent Buddhist Priest named 
Migettuwatte Gunananda. Although, it is difficult to determine 
victory and defeat in such debates, the Buddhist claim that they 
scored a triumphant victory over Christians and this event 
marks the beginning of a new era for the Buddhist Movement 
in Ceylon. The Panadura Debate had far-reaching effects. 
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The news of the Buddhist victory in the Panadura Debate 
reached Colonel Henry Steele Olcott, who later became the co- 
Founder and President of the Theosophical Society. Colonel 
Olcott came to Ceylon and did pioneering work with the 
establishment of Buddhist High Schools. As a result Buddhist 
prestige and influence were greatly enhanced. This was also 
the beginning of a great awakening of the people in reviving 
their National Culture. Some of the outstanding Buddhist 
Leaders of today are the products of Schools which were started 
in the closing decades of the 19th Century. 

About this time, the Buddhist Monks of Ceylon, recognized the 
need for a revival of their ancient learning and they started a 
new movement with a view to meeting the demands of a new day. 
It was for this purpose that the two Pirivenas (Ecclesiastical 
centres of learning) the Vidyodoya at Maligakande and the 
Vidyalankara at Keleniya were established by two distinguished 
scholars. These two seats of learning acquired University status 
last year and their future is bright with the promise of a cultural 
and religious awakening of a high quality. These Pirivenas 
attracted scholars from other lands who came here to study 
Theravada Buddhism. 

Among the leaders of our time, special mention must be made 
of Anagarika Dharmapala, who was later ordained a Buddhist 
Priest. He might to be described as “the J. R. Mott of the 
Buddhist world”. He was a dynamic personality, with high 
intellectual attainments and a man of wealth. With his 
organizing genius he achieved three things: (a) A trumpet call 
to the nation to revive its culture. ‘b) He reawakened the 
missionary impulse of the Buddhist faith. (c) He revitalized 
a decadent Buddhist Church and did much to reform the Sangha. 
During the first two decades of the 20th Century, another 
effective instrument was fashioned by a fervent Buddhist writer 
named Piyadasa Sirisena. He used the Sinhalese Novel for 
religious propaganda purposes and discredited the Christian 
faith at a time when there were no Christian Novelists, to 
perform a similar service. Piyadasa Sirisena’s novels have been 
reprinted recently. About the same time the Sinhalese Drama 
played its powerful part in the Buddhist resurgence. John de 
Silva’s plays were very popular in the early part of the Century. 


External Factors: 
The achievement of Political Independence in 1948 was a major 


factor, providing a tremendous incentive to the Buddhist revival. 
Although Christian leaders too played a conspicuous part in the 
struggle for Independence, it is now regarded as an achievement of 
Buddhist Leadership and the Government has become a pro-Buddhist 
Government. 
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(2) The impact of Marxism in Ceylon, perhaps less obviously, has 
affected the Buddist Movement in two ways. (a) the Marxist 
challenge had to be met by an ideological response. Buddhism had 
to be proved to be a sufficient answer on ideological grounds. When 
old categories are proving inadequate to meet the expanding frontiers 
of a new age, one must re-think and reinterpret one’s faith. This 
has happened before in history. This is happening in Christianity 
all the time. It is the glory of Christianity that it has such immense 
resources to meet the challenge of new eras. (b) Buddhism is 
also beginning to offer an existential response to the Marxist 
challenge. In some ways the Buddhist programme of social acti- 
vities seems to be better than its creed. A very real effort is being 
made to discover social imperatives of the Buddhist Gospel. It 
is a matter of very great interest for the student of Buddhism to 
know whether the Canonical Teaching of the Buddha offers a social 
dynamic to bring a better world in which to live. 


(3) Among external factors mention must also be made of the 
Asian Revolution. The inescapable effects of the Asian Revolution 
are, quite naturally, being felt in Ceylon, and it has played a role 
of considerable importance in the Buddhist revival. 


(4) Now we come to a major factor in the revival of Buddhism 
during the last 100 years. It is the impact of the progressive, 
liberal tradition of British thought and British politics. These 
powerful factors came to us through the medium of higher English 
education in Ceylon, 


Even if we are guilty of having copied the less worthy features 
and non- essentials of Western culture and civilisation, it must be 
recognized that our own way of life has been greatly enriched by 
some of the fine elements of the liberal English tradition. Some of 
the outstanding Buddhist Leaders who have played a major part 
in the Renaissance of Ceylon were brought up on this tradition, 
both in Ceylon and in the British Universities. 


Now we are coming to one of the vital issues raised by this 
paper. When we speak of the changing social ideals in Ceylon 
we have to ask the question how this change has come about and 
what factors are responsible more than others, in this social 
revolution. Various points of view may be possible. But this 
paper is based on the conviction that the impact of Christianity must 
be mentioned as the major force in providing both the challenge 
and the inspiration as well as institutional models which have been 
effectively copied by the Buddhist world. Even if a deeper study 
into the Tripitakas were to reveal much needed “theological” 
resources to justify the present Buddhist Movement, it must be said 
that the challenge of Christianity has been most creative and 
profitable to it. Christianity has had a revitalizing effect on non- 
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Christian faiths in many lands. It is a part of the essential genius 
of Christianity to make the worthy elements of other faiths come 
to life by its impact. Theologically too, this point of view is a sound 
one, as we believe that God is at work even in non-Christian faiths. 


CHANGES IN SOCIAL IDEALS 


Here, there is a question which demands further study and 
investigation: How much of these changes in contemporary Ceylon 
are due to purely political reasons; or to an unacknowledged legacy 
from Western Civilization which basically has Christian values; 
or to the creative impact of Christianity with its social imperatives; 
or to any dynamic influence of Buddhism itself? We must leave 
you to answer this question for yourselves. It will prove to be a 
fascinating study. 


It would perhaps be convenient to consider changes in social 
ideals under four headings. (a) Ideals affecting the life of the 
individual; (b) Ideals affecting the family; (c) Ideals affecting 
the community and (d) Ideals affecting the nation. 


(a) Ideals affecting the life of the individual: It is clear that in 
our contemporary Society in Ceylon, a new sense of the worth and 
dignity of the individual is emerging. The common man who was 
till recently a submerged individual, without very many human rights, 
is now coming to his own. He walks our city streets and village 
roads with new dignity. The old barriers are beginning to break 
down. The traditional fetters which bound him in the past are 
beginning to dissolve. The new independence and the People’s 
Government have contributed a great deal to the emergence of this 
new man. 


A new sense of responsibility has been very much in evidence in 
recent years. We find this particularly in the way the people have 
given their Vote in the General Elections. The number of voters 
has gone up steadily for several years, and there has been a good 
deal of responsible thinking in political and social matters. 


A new sense of the worth of the individual is also reflected in the 
attitude of the Government to caste in village schools. The State 
now insists that low caste and high caste children should be treated 
equally. 


(b) Ideals affecting the family: There are some indications that 
the modified form of family solidarity we have had in Ceylon is 
disintegrating except perhaps in certain village areas. A more 
democratic pattern of family life seems to be emerging as a result 
of modern education, economic circumstances and other influences 
Women are becoming wage-earners even in village areas and 
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educated women are entering public life and the professions. 
These factors too have their influence on the family. 


Although Buddhism has no new concept of marriage to offer 
as Christianity does, the Buddhist Society is becoming conscious 
of this deficiency. Some of the more progressive Buddhist Priests 
have written books on marriage and family life and on the nurture 
of children. This is quite a new phenomenon. 


(c) Ideals affecting the Community: In the sphere of community 
life, recently Buddhist activities have been most marked. For a 
number of years, one of the High Priests, now attached to the 
newly formed Vidyodaya University, has done a great deal of 
social work up and down the country. Buddhist Priests continue 
to play a major part in anti-crime movements. After pioneering 
work, teams are trained and urged to continue this type of work 
in villages. 


A fight against social evils such as as gambling, drink, and 
racing, is vigorously going forward, and in all these the role that 
the Buddhist Priests play is considerable. In the sphere of social 
work, Buddhist Priests have taken part in efforts organized on a 
basis of inter-religious co-operation. One fine example of this 
type of work is the Conciliation Boards such as the one in 
Moratuwa, not far from Colombo 


A recent new venture in social service deserves special mention. 
Senior students of Nalanda College, which is a leading Buddhist 
Institution in Colombo, have chosen a backward village as their 
special area of social service. The village is regularly visited by 
teams and a great deal is being done to raise the standards of 
living there. The Nalanda example is inspiring other Institutions 
as well. It should perhaps be mentioned that many years ago the 
Principal of Trinity College started similar work in some of the 
Kandyan villages. 


(d) Ideals affecting the Nation: Our country is moving in the 
direction of one Ceylonese Nation, although there is still some 
pressure which militates against this ideal. The Sinhalese Only 
Bill has been interpreted as one example of this among others. 
The take-over of Schools, which is a burning issue just now, is 
similarly interpreted, as a step towards a unified national system 
of education which is geared to the cultural heritage of the 
people. Although these steps could be criticized on certain grounds, 
they do reflect the trends of thinking towards the creation of one 
nation. 


The former slogan of “Ceylon for the Sinhalese Buddhists” 
seems to be receding to the background, although some extremists 
attempt to revive it from time to time. 
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SOME ELEMENTS OF POPULAR BUDDHISM 


There seem to be three groups of Buddhists in Ceylon. There 
are the intellectuals who give a purely rationalist interpretation 
to Buddhist Doctrines and live a life away from Buddhist Temples. 
Then there are the generally educated Buddhists who are turning to 
the Tripitakas for guidance and are cultivating the Buddhist way of 
life. The vast majority of Buddhists, however, are in the villages 
and they seem to have a religion which is partly animistic and 
partly a mixture of Hindu and Mahayana practices. Mahayana 
gods and goddessess have a place in the Temples and especially in 
the Kovils. In addition to these, they believe in a large number 
of Devatas, Yakkhas and other evil spirits. The life of our 
village folk is dominated by fear. Every big tree in the village is 
haunted by spirits and lights are kept round them, banners hung, 
and flowers offered. This is to involve the blessing of the 
beneficent gods and goddessess. Then there are malevolent spirits 
who must be propitiated by animal and other sacrifices. Devil 
dancing ceremonies, various charms and other practices are quite 
common in the country. On a higher scale in the pantheon we 
find five Devas who are the guardian Deities of Ceylon. They have 
their local habitation and temples and the areas in which they 
hold sway. Katagarama presides over Uva Province; Saman over 
most of Sabaragamuwa; Vishnu along the Maritime Provinces from 
Tissa to Colombo; Pattini, the only goddess, presides over Kuruna- 
gala District and Natha has sway over the Kandyan Provinces. 
Scholars think that god Natha is the same as the Mahayana 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, to whom at one time most of the 
Buddhist world owed allegiance and who still commands the 
veneration of millions of devotees in China, Japan, Tibet and Nepal. 


Buddhism, being a philosophical system, has little to offer to 
satisfy the deep cravings of the human heart, and into that vacuum 
have crept innumerable Devas and Yakkhas. Even the sovereignty 
of the Buddha, the Sangha and the Dhamma has not been 
powerful enough to drive away these spirits. 


It is fascinating and indeed tempting to compare the Buddhist 
Movement in Ceylon with the Reformation in Europe in the 16th 
Century. The Reformation had five main causes and an observer 
of the Ceylon scene can discern their counterparts in our country. 
For want of better terms, they might be described as follows. 
(a) Ceylon’s contact with the wider world as a member of the 
British Empire and of the British Commonwealth; (b) The impact 
of modern science and technology; (c) New learning as a result of 
English education and English literature; (d) The Nationalist Move- 
ment and (e) The Collapse of the traditional system of life. 
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As a result of the above-mentioned pressures, revolutionary 
changes seem to be taking place in the Buddhist world. The three 
most prominent features of the Buddhist Movement at present are, 
(1) Back-to-theTripitakas-Movement; (2) A great Missionary up- 
surge and (3) the awakening of the Buddhist Social Conscience. 


As we see the contemporary resurgence of Buddhism in Ceylon, 
we should constantly remind ourselves of the truth to which Arch- 
bishop William Temple gave expression in his READINGS IN ST. 
JOHN’S GOSPEL in these words: 


So it may be truly that the conscience of the heathen man is 
the voice of Christ within him ............ though muddled by his 
ignorance. All that is noble in the non-Christian systems of 
thought, or conduct, or worship is the work of Christ upon 


them and within them. By the Word of God ............ that is 
to say Jesus Christ ............ Isaiah and Plato, and Zoroaster, 
and Confucius conceived and uttered such truths as they de- , 


clared. There is only one divine light; and every man in his 
measure is enlightened by it. 


S. J. pe S. WEERASINGHE. 
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Buddhism in Taiwan Today: 
Attitudes Towards Changing 
Society 


By Pror. Kuo Huo-LieH 


CHAPTER I: A Brief History of Buddhism in Taiwan. 


Before we deal with our topic of Buddhism in Taiwan today, 
it is necessary to give a brief introduction on the historic develop- 
ment of this religion in the island. We propose to treat this 
historic development in three sections: 1. Buddhism under Chéng 
Ch’éng-kung (Coxinga), 2. Buddhism under Manchu rule, and 
3. Buddhism under the Japanese. 


1. Buddhism under the Rule of Chéng Ch’éng-kung jx 0) 
(Cosinea) and his Descendants (1661-1685). 


Buddhism was introduced into Taiwan after Chéng Ch’éng-kung 
conquered the island from the Dutch in 1661. According to the 
Comprehensive History of Taiwan, written by the famous historian 
Lien Ya-t’ang, the earliest Buddhist shrine built was the Mito-ssu 
(Amitabha Shrine) at the Tung-an Fang ¥f#45 in Tainan. This 
shrine belonged to the Pure Land Sect. the sect in which the historical 
figure of Sakyamuni Biiddha récedes into the background and a new 
concept of the Buddha arises: that of Amitabha, the Buddha who 
presides over Western Paradise. He is a benevolent, compassionate 
and eternal Buddha, ever ready to admit human beings into his king- 
dom in response to prayers, invocations and a trusting repetition of 
his name. We may say that the Pure Land Sect stresses the notion of 
faith as saving act, and the idea of salvation through prayer directly 
to Amitabha. The devotional prayer formula Nan-wu Amito-Fo 
(“T honour thee and resort to thee, Amitabha”’’) comes from this sect. 


On the founding tablet of another shrine, the Hsing-lung Ssu 
situated at Tso-ying 7-4 between Tainan and Kaohsiang, we find 
the following inscription: 

‘““A monk of the Lin-chi (Rinsai) sect BR#FGz . named Shéng- 
chih f§% , came to Taiwan with two disciples, and seeing 
the beautiful scenery of a hill called Kuei-shan {{4|lj of Chiu- 
ch’éng #E HR . they built a temple there in 1665,” 

The Lin-chi or Rinsai Sect is a branch of the Ch’an or Zen 


Sect. As is well known, the characteristic of this sect is salvation 
by self-effort, without reliance upon concepts such as God or soul, 
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and without the use of scripture, ritual or vow. Thus it is radically 
different from the Pure Land Sect which stresses salvation by faith 
in the Buddha Amitabha, or the power of another. The purpose 
and technique of the Ch’an Sect can be summarized in the following 
four line verse: 


“A special transmission outside the scriptures, 
No dependence upon words and letters, 
Directly communicating with the soul of man 
Seeing into his own nature.” 


Lien Ya-t’ang’s History and some Chinese local government 
records tell us of several other Buddhist temples built in Taiwan 
during the rule of Chéng-kung, but there are no sources telling 
us about the activities of Buddhism in Taiwan during this early 
period. 


2. Buddhism under the Manchus (1683-1895). 


In 1683 the island passed under Manchu rule which in that 
year eliminated the descendants of Chéng Ch’éng-kung and governed 
Taiwan for over 200 years until in 1895 the Japanese obtained it as 
a result of the Sino-Japanese war. 


A most significant feature of this period of history was the 
never ending stream of immigrants from districts of South Fukien 
and the North of Kuantung. Together with this wave of immigra- 
fion a large number of Buddhist monks came to Taiwan and 
established their shrines. On account of great political confusion 
—there was a proverb among the official class in those days: 
“Every three years a riot, every five years a rebellion’ —most of 
the records about Buddhism in Taiwan during this period were lost 
From the memorial tablets in existing shrines, however, we learn 
that there were some famous monks. One of them was Shih 
Ch’éng-shéng FEYG4* . abbot of the Hai hui shrine jig ¢yiF (the 
present K’ai-yiian shrine fjj7C 2 in Tainan). Of him it was said 
that several times at the occasion of droughts he prayed successfully 
for rain. Another monk, Shih Lien-fang f#j#3F . was an accom- 


_ plished singer and painter, and also well-versed in the methods of 


healing. Such monks were of great service to the people by the 
efficacy of their prayers and medical knowledge, but there were too 
few of them to be great influence on society. Most of the famous 
priests of that period belonged to the Ch’an sect. 


During these years there was also a religious sect called the 
Chai religion #¢#% . This was a religious movement which in its 
doctrifieand practice combined Buddhism and Taoism. It exercised 
enormous influence over the population of the island, and greatly 
contributed to the spread of Buddhism. One reason was that it 
was no longer necessary for Buddhist devotees to “leave their 
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homes’’, shave their heads and wear monk’s robes as required by 
classical Buddhism. Instead they could as members of the Chai 
religion continue their family duties, and thus it was easier for 
people to become Buddhists. The name Chai indicates the vege- 
tarian diet, and this was strictly adhered to in the Chai religion. 
There were three branches of this religion in Taiwan: the Lung-hua 
pai REZ , the Chin ch’uang p’ai 4-Hf ji and the Hsien-t’ien p’ai 
Hi . This type of religion was introduced from the mainland 
around 1736. Ever since the Ming dynasty it was considered 4 
héresy, and its members were frequently persecuted. In Taiwan it 
also came to be considered a heresy. In a text recording the man- 
ners and customs~of the” Péscadores between 1784 and 1905 it is 
stated that many ignorant men and women were enticed by the Chai 
religion, especially the Hsien-t’ien branch. Husbands and wives 
abstained from sexual intercourse in order to attain Buddhahood. 
Men and women weni to dwell together, calling each other brother 
and sister and chanting Buddhist liturgy. In the beginning Chai 
religion was not prohibi‘ed, but it was not considered proper for 
“the four classes of scholars, farmers, artisans and merchants’. In 
a Record on Manners and Customs of Tamsui (north of Taipei) 
the existence of a Chai shrine is mentioned. Its devotees observed 
1 vegetarian diet, worshipped the Buddha, and men and women 
dwelt together. 

As I have already stated above, this religion came to be consi- 
dered heresy, luring people with magic spells, and consequently it 
met with oppression from the side of the government. For_this 
reason_its organization continued underground until the arrival of 
the Japanese. 

Buddhism during the Japanese occupation. 

Right from the beginning the Japanese government in Taiwan 
preserved the existing religion in order to facilitate its rule. On 
August 18, 1896, the following order was issued in the name of the 
Governor-General: 

“The existing shrines on the island, whether public or private, 
are the result of religious devotion. They indicate that there 
is a standard of morality and justice and a foundation of 
order. This element is indispensable for governing the people 
and preserving peace and order among them. It is un- 
avoidable that shrines are occupied for temporary use by the 
army, because of the priority accorded at present to military 
matters. Be careful, however, not to damage them and 
preserve them in their original form. Above all, no destruc- 
tion of images of gods and Buddhas should be allowed. 
Take note, therefore, that henceforth all shrines occupied for 
used by the army be preserved and that they be returned 
as soon as possible to their owners in their original state...” 
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In his book From far Formosa Dr. George Leslie Mackay, the 
first Presbyterian missionary in the North of Taiwan, gave a de- 
scription of the situation of the non-Christian religions in Taiwan 
during that early period. He stated: 


“Confucianism is a system of morality, with its worship of 
heaven, its deification of ancestors, and its ethical maxims; 
Taoism is a system of demonolatry, with its spirit-superstition 
and wretched incantations; Buddhism is a system of idolatry 
with its shrines and smoking incense. These three systems 
existed side by side together, a commingling of conflicting 
creeds degrading the intellect, defiling life and destroying all 
religious sentiment” (pp. 125-126). rh 
It was a time of widespread heresy, and many people were 
misled by the practice of incantations, fortune-telling and the fabric- 
“ation and spreading of wild rumours. In the year 1912 a group of 
people in Tainan district planned an insurrection against the govern- 
ment. Most of them worshipped at the Hsi-lai An, a Buddhist 
shrine, and they believed that the Buddha of that shrine could 
protect them in their fight against the Japanese army if they per- 
formed certain incantations, and that the carrying of amulets 7 
would protect them from enemy bullets. As it tufned out, the 
shrine Was burned down by the army, and those who escaped from 
battle to the village of Tapani, not far from Tainan city, were 
massacred by Japanese forces. This was the so-called “‘Hsi-lai An 
incident” or “Tapani incident”. . 
Not long before this incident Japanese Buddhism had been 
introduced by three of its sects: the Ts’ao-tung or Jodo sect # Ji 
the Lin-chi or Rinsai sect figj#%j2 and the Chén or-Shitrsect 4, 
The former two were a development of the Ch’an or Zen sect. 
The difference between them is only one of emphasis, the former 
adopting a gentler way in its approach to enlightenment while the 
latter adheres to the technique of “‘sudden enlightenment” of its 
founder. The Chén or Shin sect, on the other hand, believes in 
salvation by the great compassion of the Buddha just as the Pure 
Land sect does. 


After the incident of Hsi-lai An most Buddhist monks and 
members of the Chai religion joined the Japanese Buddhist sects 
in order to safeguard their properties and their lives. The monks 
went over to the branches of the Ch’an sect with its tenet of self- 
salvation. Many members of the Chai religion did this too, but 
others joined the Chén and Pure Land sects 


CHAPTER II. Buddhism in Taiwan since 1945. 


For an understanding of present-day Buddhism in Taiwan it is 
important to keep in mind its history during the preceding 300 
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years. For it appears from that history that genuine Buddhism had \ 
disappeared mostly in a syncretism of Confucian, Taoist and Bud- \ 
dhist elements mixed in with animistic beliefs. Thus it was not | 
Buddhism but this syncretistic phenomenon which had affected most 
of the population. After the Second World War, however, Bud- 
dhism has begun to show signs of revival that we must turn our / 
attention to in this chapter. — 





1. From Syncretism to Buddhism. 


The prevalence of syncretism among the poulation of Taiwan 
is readily understandable. The island is exposed to all kinds of 
natural calamities, especially typhoons, and these threats easily 
induced people to adhere to animist and polytheist notions. There 
was a profusion of religious festivals, as a rule a small festival every 
three days and a big one every five. One day they would worship 
a big rock. the next day perhaps a tall tree or even a buffalo. Bud- 
dhism in Taiwan was greatly influenced by these polytheist prac- 
: tices. Some shrines accepted the traditional offerings of boar’s 

heads, carps and cocks, though Buddhist doctrine forbids the de- 
struction of life. In response to requests by superstitious people 
Buddhist monks dispersed evil influences and drove away spirits. 
These used to be universal phenomena in Taiwanese Buddhism. 


—_—- -—-or oo~™ 
—— | 


After the second world war, however, there was a growing 
1 movement of reform. For since the restoration of Taiwan to Free 
China the government has been engaged in breaking down supers- 
. litions, coordinating and regulating religious festivals, and in general 
. correcting popular customs. Stimulated by this government policy, 
‘ Buddhist centres and their publications began to propagate pure 
, Buddhist doctrine. Many Buddhist shrines no longer harbour idols 
4 of popular deities and refuse to accept meat offerings. The erro- 
, neous views of Buddhism as expressed in the Chai religion are 
“ combated. Thus, Buddhism in Taiwan is gradually returning from 








syncretism to puré Buddhism. Yet it remains to be seen whether \ 
—_ this reformation will have any great effect. For the Taiwanese are 
. a practical and realistic people. They feel they need idols which 
they can see and touch. And they hope, by means of keeping up | 
id sacrifices to their gods, for their blessings and their protection against 
ts any conceivable calamity. 
ks 
f- » 2 Towards Teaching the Buddhist Doctrines. 
ut It is said that there are over 100 Buddhist monks on the 
island, and around 2000 nuns. Most of them are able to read 
some of the most familiar sutras, but they do not understand the 
Buddhist doctrines owing to lack of education in them. During 
is the Japanese occupation Japanese Buddhists established a Buddhist 
O00 : academy in Taiwan, but this was only for Japanese and not Taiwa- 
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nese monks. After the second world war Miao-kuo ¥>#, a Bud- 
dhist priest of the Yiian-kuang shrine 7¢3€*% in Chung-li, desired 
to start a programme of Buddhist education. He asked a teaching 
priest, Tz’t-hang $* ff of the Chinese Buddhist-Association on the 
mainland of China, to establish a ““Taiwan Buddhist Academy” in 
1948. About 70 students, boys and girls, with an elementary school 
degree were enrolled. But the school did not last long; when I 
visited the shrine several years ago, I found no teachers and no 
students, only an organ standing lonely in the hall. In 1949 the 
same teaching priest also established a Buddhist school in the Lung- 
ch’iian shrine #R3i 2 in Keelung, but this school also did not 
last long. Another teaching priest, the late Ta-hsing ~ A» 

established a Buddhist Course in Hsinchu in the summer of 195], 
with an enrolment of about 50 boys and girls, but this school too 


was short-lived. In the Autumn of - a Taichung Buddhist 
College was established in the Pao-chiieh § ine WES with an 
enrolment of 40 students, boys and girls. The curriculum consisted 
of Chinese literature, Buddhist studies, philosophy and liberal arts. 
It is still functioning today with two full-time teaching priests, Hsin- 
wu >4% and Hsin-jan 9% . Then there was a short term class 
for Buddhist young people in the Chu-hsi shrine 777A 4 in Tainan, 
as well as a Buddhist course in the Buddhist Lotus Society fh #% 
3% fit of Féng-shan J ily. Many other Buddhist centres could be 
mentioned. Three years ago a Buddhist correspondence school was 
set up, with three classes, junior, middle and senior; the senior 
class has opened now. 


3. From silence to propagation. 


Early Buddhism on Taiwan had no active missionary work. 
The main stress was on individual enlightenment. Many people 
visited the shrines, but knew very little of Buddhist doctrine. After 
the second world war this picture has changed, and-there—is_great 
missionary activity. I believe we can ascribe this activity to three 
causés. First, the principal of freedom of religious belief laid down 
in the Constitution. Second, a number of teaching priests of the 
Chinese Buddhist Association of the China mainland have come to 
Taiwan. Notable among them are Ta-hsing A #®, Yin-shun Fpiffi 
Tung-ch’'u 9%) . Chang-chia #23%, Ta-té AM . Tao-yiian 347s, 
Nan-t’ing #jj <= , Pai-shéng AQ 2, Hui-féng SH . Tao-an jf ¥, 
Chu-yii #52, Yen-p’ei fiq#* . Hsing-yiin # SB. Miao-jan her, 
Chu-yiin $4, Hsin-wu .4%, and Hsin-jan 9% . Third, they 
were stimulated by the activity of Christianity in Taiwart- 


Buddhist doctrine is nowadays spread in Taiwan by oral as well 
as literary means. In every big temple Buddhist doctrine is ex- 
pounded every Sunday or at irregular dates by teaching priests or 
Buddhist lay devotees J§-|- . Buddhist preaching places are also 
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to be found everywhere on the island. Some priests and devotees 
also preach in prisons, such as Nan-t’ing who used to preach in 
Taipei prison, lay devotee T’ang Hsiang-ch’ing yMpjfF in Sinchu 
youth prison, Hsing-yiin in I-lan prison, lay devotee Li Ping-nan 
42074 in Taichung prison, Kuang-tz’i W% ££ in the Pescadores 
prison, devotee Tséng P’u-hsin §f}#¥{,; in Hualien prison, Hui-féng 
in Tainan prison and devotee Chung Shin-p’an $ #4 in Chia-i 
prison. 


In the field of literature there are several periodical publications, 
such as: Hai-ch’ao-yin #§7M7F . Jén- shéng MAE published since 
1949, T’aiwan Fo-chiao REL. P’u-t’i-shu ote pt Li} , published 
since 1952, Shiieh-shéng Monthly #%/E 4 Fi], Chung-kuo Fo-chiao 
‘Bh Fe =. Fo-Chiao ch’ing-nien ip #j¥42 published since 1954, 
and Ta-ch‘éng Monthly *¥€}j Fi) published in Tainan. Besides 
these magazines, there are also scores of pamphlets, books, pictures, 
musical collections, plays and posters, while moreover there are 
Buddhist radio programmes. Many Buddhist temples have choirs. 
The best choir is that of I-lan ‘J Buddhist temple; it is led by 
priest Hsing-yiin and another teacher. On October 16th, 1954, 
eight Buddhist songs by this choir were recorded at the Taiwan 
Broadcasting Station for the purpose of broadcasting them every 
Saturday in the programme “the Voice of Taiwan Buddhism”. 
Choir members are also going out to serve at preaching meetings. 
Some Buddhist leaders seem to be using projectors in their meetings. 
It is also said that the Féng-ming Broadcasting Station in Kaohsiung 
has a Buddhist choir. 


4. Efforts to reprint the Buddhist Canon. 


It was said that only very few temples stored a complete Bud- 
dhist canon. But since the second world war several copies have 
been purchased in Hong Kong by the Chinese Buddhist Association. 
In 1949 a printing office was established for-the purpose of printing 
sutras, and many scriptures have been published by it. The Buddhist 
Jui-ch’éng ji Bookstore in Taichung has also published various 
sutras and other types of Buddhist literature. In_1953 the Taiwan 
Buddhist Bookstore was established-in. Taipei, with a wealth of 
Buddhist literature on sale. This store is the headquarters of all 
Buddhist bookstores in Taiwan. There are also several Buddhist 
libraries and reading rooms in Taichung. As a result, the study 
of Buddhism has been greatly facilitated for many people. 


5. Buddhist Social Work. 


Just as there was no great missionary activity in the earlier days 
of Buddhism on Taiwan, there was not much activity in the fields of 
charity and culture. After 1945 many priests were stimulated by 
Christian activities, and began to propagate Buddhist doctrine. In the 
field of charity and culture, however, there is not much that can be 
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compared to the Christian effort. Buddhists believe in the compass- 
ion and benevolence of their Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and this 
doctrine they preach everywhere, but the Buddhist community has 
not yet contributed many works of charity and culture to society. 
In a pamphlet comparing Buddhism and Christianity priest Chu-yiin 
stated that “Christianity is willing to sacrifice money for the building 
of churches, for works of culture and works of charity” 
“Buddhists occupied temples without doing anything, they did not 
know how to open schools and were unwilling to undertake works 
of charity” (p. 83). I found only few Buddhist kindergartens on the 
whole island. A Buddhist devotee is planning to build an orphanage 
in Taichung, to be called Tz’t-kuang Orphanage. Building was 
started in July of this year, and will be completed soon. There is 
one high school, called the Tz’i-hang High School at Wu-tu Fs 
near Keelung; it opened this fall. A scholarship fund is provided 
for college students, but it has meagre resources. The Ta-tz’i 
Buddhist Society ~ARéMiit in planning to erect a sanatorium at 
Ching-mei 4&3 near Taipei City. A bazaar was held last October 
to raise building funds. In summary we may say that Buddhism in 
Taiwan in just beginning with serving society through works of 
charity and culture. 


CHAPTER III. The Relation between Christianity and Buddhism in 
Taiwan. 


Christianity was introduced into Taiwan as early as 1627, by 
Dutch missionaries. Their mission work was directed to the tribes 
only. At that time Buddhism had not yet entered Taiwan. After 
Chéng Ch’éng-kung took Taiwan from the Dutch, Christian activities 
ceased for about 200 years. Protestant Christianity was introduced 
in the South by Dr. Maxwell of the English Presbyterian Mission in 
1865, and in the North by Dr. Mackay of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission in 1872, at a time when Buddhism had already been establish- 
ed. In those days adherents of non-Christian religions do not 
seem to have had good feelings towards Christianity. They con- 
sidered it foreign and barbarian. From the Buddhist side there 
were no attacks upon Christianity before 1945, but they isolated 
themselves from it, so that the two religions never came in contact 
with each other. After the second world war, with the Buddhist 
revival, led—by-the-Chinese—Buddhist Association of the mainland, 
attacks upon Christianity began to be made in speech as well as 
in writing. The attack was set in by priest Chu-yiin who in 1955 
published his pamphlet on the comparison between Buddhism and 
Christianity. In this pamphlet he states that he wishes to defend 
the weak Buddhist movement against the insults from the side of 
Christianity. As evidence of the insulting attitude of Christianity he 
enumerates seven cases: 
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1. Christians went out to preach at the Lung-shan shrine fl) 4 of 
Wan-hua §§#€ . a famous shrine in Taipei City which also 
housed the office of the Chinese Buddhist Association. 


2. Christians preached at students of the Buddhist course instituted 
by the Ling-yin shrine 3$% 4 at the Ch’ing-ts’ao lake {FLW 
near Hsinchu in cooperation with the Taiwan Branch of the 
Chinese Buddist Association. 


3. Some Christians went to preach to the pilgrims at the Ta-hsien 
shrine AM on the Kuan-tzi ridge )--¥4 near Chiayi 
while they were celebrating a solemn festival in 1952. 


4. Some Christians distributed propaganda leaflets in a Buddhist 
temple in Kaohsiung during a preaching service by priest Hsing- 
yiin. 


5. A number of Christians once went to the Tung-shan shrine in 
P’ingtung to preach to Buddhists. They did not leave when 
asked to do so by some nuns, but they left afterwards on the 
advice of the police. 


6. In the leprosarium at Hsinchuang #f¥— near Taipei City there 
is a Buddhist hall. Some Christians wanted to buy the hall 
for 500,000 Taiwan dollars in order to pull it down; this was 
not approved by the Buddhists. Some Christians, however, 
tore down an announcement for a Buddhist meeting which was 
just beginning, and posted their placard on the same spot. 


7. A Christian Church put up a poster in front of the Mito shrine 
in Tainan, ignoring the Buddhist shrine. 


So far the cases mentioned by Chu-yiin. After reading the 
pamphlet I began by investigating some of the cases, and I found 
that the priest had exaggerated. When, f.i., I visited the resident 
monk of the Mito shrine, I asked him about the Christian poster 
put up in front of his shrine. Not knowing I was a Christian, he 
said: “‘Christians are very kind to my shrine. The poster was an 
announcement of a Christian meeting, and it was posted at the 
side of the public road in the open place in front of my temple. 
Some people upon seeing the poster might mistakenly assume that 
the shrine was offering a “Bible class. But when I asked the missio- 
nary of the English Bible class to move the poster he did so 
willingly and immediately. Missionaries and Christians are very 
good and kind” 


I do not think that the above seven cases furnish strong reasons 
for attacking Christianity. I have found, however, that Christianity 
is often attacked in Buddhist magazines on points of doctrine. 
Thus, Buddhism insists on the continuous cycle of birth and death, 
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the highest order in this cycle being heaven in which dwell the 
gods, saintly men and good spirits. Though they are all good, 
yet they are not perfect, that is, they have not yet reached the 
ultimate goal of existence. To gain this ultimate goal they must 
attain Buddhahood. Then they can enter into Nirvana, the highest 
realm, where time is not, where all is peaceful, where all secrets of 
the universe are comprehended. Therefore the God of Christian‘ty 
is not absolutely perfect and consequently he cannot save the world. 
Then, Buddhism insists on its democracy, equality and freedom. 
It has a good doctrine of salvation, in that “‘all beings can become 
Buddha’’. Salvation in Buddhism is equally and freely bestowed 
upon all beings. Christian salvation, however, does not stretch to 
every being but only to those who believe in its God, and those who 
do not believe in Him or in Christ will be cast into hell. Thus, 
in Buddhism there is perfect and supreme compassion and bene- 
volence. Christian benevolence, on the other hand, is relative and 
not absolute, for its God loves only those who believe and serve 
Him. Therefore Christianity-is-not-compatible with Chinese think- 
ing, nor with the national culture and even the nation. 


At the end of this paper I should like to call attention to the 
fact that the attack mentioned above was inspired by the Chinese 
Buddhist Association, a mainland ofganization, and not by the 
majority of Buddhists in” Taiwan. T believe that it is possible for 
us Christians to approach the Buddhists, but it should be done by 
proper and carefully considered methods. I should like to make 
two suggestions regarding a proper approach: 


1. Buddhism is the most ancient of the three great faiths which 
have sought the conversion of the world. For about two millen- 
nia it has affected almost half the human race. Its influence on 
Asia can be compared to the Christian influence on Europe. 
Therefore it cannot be converted to Christianity by such 
methods as pulling down its shrines or posting Christian posters 
in front of them. For a right approach we must study the 
history, doctrine and practice of Buddhism, and we must do 
so with a sincere and open mind. 


2. Buddhists dislike Christians to preach to them in_public. Does 
not this fact tell us that there must be other ways of approaching 
them, such as personal everyday friendship and personal evange- 
lism? 











The Chinese Concept 
of Filial Piety 


By Rev. Ho Sar MING 


My original topic was to have been “The Chinese Concept of 
Filial Piety today’’, but I changed it to include the classical concept 
of Filial Piety, for in order to understand the influence of this con- 
cept today we must first have a clear understanding of what it 
originally meant. 


1. Filial piety and Confucianism 


First of all, why should we investigate the Chinese Way of 
Filial Piety? We do this not simply because it is a widespread 
Chinese custc.a, but in order to use it as a bridge towards a clearer 
understanding of the essence of Confucianism. We firmly believe that 
the spirit of Confucianism is at the centre of the Chinese spirit and 
constitutes the background of traditional Chinese culture. Any 
Chinese, whether male or female, young or old, stupid or intelligent, 
well-read or uneducated, has undergone in some degree the influence 
of Confucian doctrine. People may say that since the May Fourth 
Movement the Confucian doctrines have been discarded by modern 
youth, and that its spirit has become a relic of the past, but we feel 
that this is a somewhat shallow view. A teaching which has been 
rooted for thousands of years in the Chinese people surely cannot 
be wiped out in a few decades? In any case, for a study of 
Chinese culture it is impossible to neglect Confucianism which is 
the core of culture. In our study of filial piety we take this view 
as our starting point, and we hope through this study to gain an 
insight into the heart of the Confucian teaching. Our study of filial 
piety is, so to say, a stepping stone, a bridge towards this end. 


2. Filial Piety and Human Goodness (Jén) 


Most important for our understanding of the spirit of Confucia- 
nism is the teaching about Human Goodness. In his History of 
Chinese Ethics Ts’ai Ydan-p’ei says that the concept of Jén spoken 
of by Confucius is the term combining all the virtues which complete 
the human personality. Hence it means completeness of personality. 
As it is said: ‘‘Jén is being human”. He who can be jén is a perfect 
human being. But what does jén after all mean? In Hs Shen’s 
Shue wén dictionary (2nd cent. A.D.) it is defined as “having close 
relationship; it is composed of ‘man’ and ‘two’’’. We could also say 
that it is composed of “two men” and thus jén refers to the mutual 
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affection and love between two human beings; jén needs the other 
person in order to be complete, and this is why it is worked out in 
the Five basic Human Relationships. These relationships mean 
basically the mutual affection between man and the other for the 
expression of jén.’ 

What is the first of the Five Basic Human Relationships? It 
is that between father and son. Before a person is grown there is 
no relationship between ruler and subject for him. If he has no 
brothers and sisters, there cannot be a relationship with elder or 
younger brother. Before man marries, the husband-wife relation- 
ship is also irrelevant to him. Before man has relationships in 
society the relationship between friends has no meaning to him. 
Only the relationship between parents and children exists from birth, 
and is common to all men. Hence this relationship is the found- 
ation of all others, and if there is love and affection in this relation- 
ship there must also be love and affection in the others. This is 
why Mencius said: “By affection to the parents human goodness 
is extended to the people, and by goodness to the people loving care 
is extended to all things”. Affection for the parents is filial piety 
towards them, hence filial piety is the foundation of jén, human 
goodness. The Analects say: ““A Noble Man concentrates on what 
is basic. Once the basis is established, the Way is generated. Are 
not filial piety and brotherly respect the foundation of human 
goodness?” This shows that filial piety comes before human good- 
ness, which is really an extension of it. 


3. The all-inclusiveness of filial piety. 

Since the Confucians consider jén to be the basis of humanity, 
and filial piety the basis of jén, they regard the way of establishing 
filial piety as extremely important. We could almost say that the 
way of filial piety encompasses the whole cosmos and all life. 

First of aii, when the Classic of Filial Piety says: ‘Filial piety 
is the fixed pattern of heaven and the true meaning of earth’’, we 
can see the basic inviolable and unchangeable nature of filial piety. 

Secondly, when the Classic of Filial Piety says: ‘“‘Filial piety is 
the foundation of virtue, and instruction begins with it”, we can see 
that it is also the basis of morality, and the starting point of all 
teaching. Hence the same text also says: “Of all that charac- 
terises heaven and earth, man is most precious; and there is nothing 
greater in human conduct than filial piety”. Thirdly, the Analects 
say: “The Book of Documents says: “Be filial, only be filial 
and friendly towards your brothers, and you will be contributing to 
government”. This too is to be in government: why should govern- 
ment be only taken in a narrow sense?’’ Mencius says: ‘He who 
in the house serves his father and elders, and outside serves his 
superiors, can rout the mighty armies of Ch'in and Ch’u with a 
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stick”, and also: “If everybody loves his parents and considers his 
superiors as such, the world will be at peace”. All these quotations 
show how filial piety is at the root of good government. 


From the above three points we can see the all-inclusive nature 
of filial piety, embracing government, law, education, economics, 
moral training etc. In the book of Tséng-tzii the thought is express- 
ed that bad conduct in any of these fields amounts to lack of filial 
piety. Thus it envelops the whole of life, and all problems of man 
and society must find an answer there. 


4. The religion of filial piety. 


Apart from its all-inclusiveness, the way of filial piety can be 
called the common faith of the Chinese. I do not mean to say that 
there is an organised religion in China of that name, but it cannot 
be denied that the way of filial piety is a kind of religion in a spiritual 
sense, in all of life and its inner meaning. 


Speaking of daily life first, Chinese may not believe in any 
religion, but the older generations, Christians excepted, all worship 
the ancestors. 


We must not forget that the early Roman Catholic Church 
came into conflict with the Emperor over its prohibition of ancestor 
worship. If today a Chinese is urged to become a Christian, the 
greatest obstacle still is not that he is a Buddhist or a Taoist, but 
that he wishes to continue ancestor worship as instructed by his 
forebears. 


From the point of view of social organisation the family is 
the basic unit of Chinese society, and from there it extends to the 
sib, the clan and the state. The heart of this basic structure is the 
ancestral hall. The Chinese ancestral hall could be compared to 
the ancient Jewish synagogue, where people gathered for worship, 
instruction and judgment. But the worship in the ancestral hall 
is not to heaven or god, but to the ancestors. And not priests or 
prophets are leading the worship, instructing the young and sit in 
judgment of the region, but the elders of the sib. 


The above is only the outward picture of life. According to its 
inner significance the Chinese consider their parents the source of 
their life, and the only ones who are the nourishers of their own 
lives. As the Classic of Filial Piety says: ‘““You have received your 
body and hair and skin from your father and mother, do not let it 
come to harm”. And one of the Odes says: “‘Alas for my father 
and mother, alas for their toil in bringing me up! .... They 
begot me, fed me, led me, bred me”. All this shows the sentiment 
of belonging to the parents from whom one comes, and the feeling 
of filial piety that wells up from it. 
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How can one repay the goodness of the parents through whom 
one was born and brought up? Be grateful to them, yes, support 
them, yes, but above all carry out your intentions. As the saying 
goes: “Not to change (one’s principles) for three years can be called 
filial’. The prime motive for self-cultivation and good conduct, for 
establishing oneself in the right path, is that of filial piety towards 
the parents. Hence the way of filial piety consists first of all in 
preserving One’s own person, next in establishing virtue, and finally 
in “spreading fame in later generations, in order to make the 
parents illustrious”. This is no different from dedicating one’s total 
person to the parents, to be their property for them to use. To live 
is to live for the parents, to die is to die for them, and all personal 
fame belongs also to the parents. This spirit of complete dedication 
is no different from the attitude of a religious follower to his god. 


5. Characteristics and defects of filial piety. 


Filial piety is based on the feeling of affection welling up in 
man’s heart. Mencius said: ‘Any little boy knows how to love 
his parents”. And by extension of this feeling, through “‘consi- 
dering my elders as elders, and thus reaching the elders of others 

...”, filial piety has the good characteristic of universal affection 
between human beings. 


But we must at the same time note its defects, of which we 
may roughly name three: 


1. The objects of filial piety are human and not divine, and in this 
way man becomes the ultimate core of things; the command of 
the parents becomes as inviolable as “‘the will of God’’. 


N 


As to the transition from filial piety to jém, human goodness, 
the only basis is that of blood relationship. Hence the Chinese 
extend their filial piety gradually in wider circles through this 
blood relationship, and all sorts of distinctions arise between 
near and far relatives, and close or superficial acquaintances, 
unconsciously forming a great number of barriers. 


3. In the family the father is the centre, but in the state it is the 
ruler, for the world is basically one family and thus the ruler, 
the “‘son of heaven” is the common father of the people. 
Hence, the people are called his children, and the ruler the 
father of the people. So also can the “father be equated to 
heaven” and “King Wén” in the suburb sacrifice be equated 
to God (Shangti), whereby the father and the ruler take the 
place of heaven and God. 


Once this thought enters into politics, it becomes the basis for 
totalitarianism. For when the family authority is projected on the 
state, the authority of the ruler-father becomes inviolable. 
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Once this thought enters into society, the various feudal notions 
such as regionalism, sub-centeredness, and factionalism are gradually 
nurtured by it; and when in human relations the criterion becomes 
the degree of relationship rather than right or wrong, it gives rise 
to social inequality. Once this thought enters the field of ethics, 
it gives rise to arranged marriages, preference for male children, and 
polygamy, while the children lose their freedom and their indepen- 
dent personality. “If the ruler wants the subject to die, for the 
subject not to die is unloyal; if a father wants his son to perish, 
for the son not to perish is unfilial’’, is a common saying which has 
its origin in this conception of absolute parental authority. But 
history moved on, from the opium war and the beginnings of 
Western influence to the new culture movement, styled ““May Fourth’, 
which overturned the “‘Confucian curio shop” and scattered its 
goods. And the concept of filial piety was one of those goods 
swept away. The innovators had, of course, never thought of the 
central value of filial piety in the whole of Chinese culture. And 
so the central values were discarded together with the deficiencies, 
leaving Chinese culture suddenly empty and without focal point 
several decades ago. 


6. Present trends. 


With the eclipse of the way of filial piety, two main opposing 
trends emerged. 


1. Those who recognise the central value of filial piety and in an 
attempt to preserve it advocate a return to Confucianism and the 
traditional spirit of filial piety. This trend is represented by Con- 
fucianists in Taiwan and Hong Kong. In my own experience 
these people only reiterate the old theories recognising filial piety 
as the basis of jén, human goodness, without any consideration of 
the deficiencies of filial piety in its actual development. They even 
do not see the reality of actual problems, but only wish to return 
to the past. Perhaps my vision is too limited to see a wider per- 
spective, but I believe that they do not offer really new viewpoints 
at least not with regard to filial piety. 


2. Those who see the deficiencies of the doctrine of filial piety, 


yet sense its deep roots, and who try to utilise it and combine the 
new doctrines of Marxism-Leninism with the old concept of filial 
piety, with the object of completely transforming it. Thus they 
hope to replace blood relationship by party relationship, parental 
and ruler’s authority by party authority, the ancestral hall by the 
commune, and the practice of Confucian teaching by the bringing 
into practice of Marxism-Leninism. Thus they teach the people 
that all belongs to the party, so that their feelings of gratitude go 
out to the party, just in the same way as in former days they did 
for their parents and rulers. The former “‘walking in the right 
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path and gaining fame for later generations in order to make the 
parents illustrious” is now replaced by “all glory belongs to the 
party’. The former “‘virtue of the desire to repay (parental kind- 
ness)’’, is replaced by “thanks to our mighty chairman” and “‘with- 
out the party no new China.”. They clearly use the old spirit of 
filial piety as a political instrument. As yet it is hard to say 
whether they will be successful or not. 


7. The ideal of filial piety. 


I personally disagree with both the above standpoints. I myself 
believe that Christianity is actually a religion of filial piety which 
is best suited to correct the Chinese way of filial piety, in such a way 
that its essence is preserved without the accretions. 


I firmly believe that without Christianity the Chinese way of filial 
piety will find no real alternative solution. 


Why is Christianity a religion of filial piety? Because we 
believe in our heavenly Father, and if we do so, are we not His 
children? Hence to love God with all our heart and all our soul 
and all our mind and all our strength to dedicate ourselves totally 
to God, means just to be a filial child of God. Is there no striking 
analogy between the Chinese way of filial piety which teaches 
affection for the parents and goodness to the people, and the Christian 
teaching to love God and love our neighbour as ourselves. 


But since God is the father of all mankind, all men, being in the 
family of our common heavenly Father, are brothers. There is no 
room here for distinctions and degrees of blood relationship, and 
thus the deficiencies of filial piety which originated in this stress 
on blood relationship can be eliminated. .Since God is our common 
Heavenly Father, all, without distinction between father and son or 
ruler and people, must walk in obedience to Him. And cannot in this 
way the totalitarian concept originating in the substitution of 
heaven by man and making man into god be eliminated as well? 
The way of being filial to the parents must be founded in making 
the will of our heavenly Father our own. 


The will of our heavenly father is that we love each other, for 
“the who cannot love his brother whom he sees cannot love God 
who cannot be seen’’. Cannot in this way the ideal of the world 
as one family be realised step by step? 


One may ask what then must be the way of filial piety towards 
our own parents. I believe that if a man really loves his neighbour 
as himself, would he then not also love his own father and mother? 
We should have no undue fears about that, like the man of Ch’ 
who was afraid that heaven might fall down. 
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Justification 


By R. P. KRAMERS 


An analysis of many central theological terms is in many ways 
repetitive, simply because, in handling terms such as redemption, 
forgiveness of sins, atonement, justification, sanctification, regene- 
ration, reconciliation, etc., we are referring to the same central 
event: Incarnation, Cross and Resurrection. All those words can 
never be separated in content, but their mutual distinction rather 
lies in their different stress, and in the different thought-and-feeling- 
associations with which they reach out to take possession of the 
whole of human life. 


Consequently, we must investigate the specific use and associa- 
tion of the term “‘justification’” and its connected words in the 
Biblical witness, and try to discern the: specific reason why they 
wish to introduce us into legal terminology, into the juridical sphere. 
A fuller exposition of this theme may be found in one of the 
Ecumenical Biblical Studies: The Biblical Doctrine of Justice and 
Law (1955). Here I just want to indicate a few thoughts concerning 
the subject. 


The legal sphere immediately brings us to the question of the 
criterion, the foundation of the law, and this criterion is most fre- 
quently expressed in Biblical witness as the “‘righteousness of God”’. 
The writers of the above study point out that, in the various stages 
of this Biblical witness, the content of the term “righteousness”’ 
varies considerably, from the extreme of tribalism equating their 
military victories with the “righteousnesses” of Yahweh (Song of 
Deborah, Judg. 5:11) to the extreme of the “Gospel which is the 
power of God unto Salvation, for in it is revealed a righteousness 
of God” (Rom. 1:16). “God’s righteousness” is always shown 
in specific historical examples, concrete, and coloured by the 
context. 


There has, at all times, been among many people a feeling of 
the capriciousness of such a standard of righteousness which it seems 
impossible to pin down in Biblical witness to the tranquillity of a 
cosmic norm or universal law. And though the Biblical thought 
ibout the order of creation has been understandably elaborated 
and given the opening place in the Canon, yet even there the 
concept of “covenant” between God and man takes precedence 
over the concept of universal law. This does not mean that there is 
no such constant norm, it only means that the norm is spoken of in 
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terms of relationship. And God’s righteousness, rather than being 
thought of as a static quality, an attribute of God, is always being 
thought of as dynamic action in relationship to men. 


This enhances the abovementioned feeling of an arbitrary God, 
all the more since there is a constant witness expressing God's 
righteousness in terms of wrath and of love (or loving-kindness). 
And there is a widespread opinion which sees in the development of 
the concept of God and his righteousness a development from an 
angry and jealous tribal deity to the God of pure love as brought by 
Jesus in the Gospel. Yet surely it was the experience of early 
Christians that divine anger and love were really two sides of the 
same active personal concern on the part of God, God who began 
his redemptive work in Israel, who throughout Jewish history 
showed his faithfulness to the work once begun, the “‘works of his 
hand”, and who finally revealed his divine purpose in Jesus the 
Messiah. It is always this personal relationship of the Old and the 
New Covenant, which is the touchstone of right and wrong in the 
human situation. The breaking off on the human side of this 
relationship is sin, not primarily in the moral sense, but in the 
religious sense: it is not what we call “objectively” evident that 
living without God is immoral. The notion of “sin”, therefore, is 
not engendered by a general human moral consiousness, but by 
faith, i.e. the true entering into the right relationship with God which 
then at the same time reveals the condition of man without God 
as a perverted, sinful condition. In other words. it is only through 
the knowledge of God’s grace and mercy that a person can speak 
of God’s judgement and condemnation. I believe something like this 
must be said against a working method used by people who carefully 
construct charges of moral wrongs against everybody in order first to 
bring about the correct gloomy atmosphere in which the Gospel of 
salvation will appear all the more clearly as the last straw to which 
to cling. But the same should also be said against those who consider 


conversion to be a gradual process of moral uplift until perfection is 
finally reached. 


It is, therefore, in the realm of faith that there is realization of 
grace and sin, and one of the words of faith used to express this is 
“‘iustification”. It is a word which is all the more central since 
the whole drama of redemption is historically staged in a judicial 
process. Outwardly: condemnation of Jesus—and, let us not forget, 
not on grounds of moral wrong but of blasphemy—and according to 


its inner meaning: the mystery of the condemnation and pardon of 
sinful man. 





I may at this point be accused, among other things, of having 
crowded out morality. I do not wish to do so, but I merely attempt 
to put first things first. Just as in the Jewish life under the law, 
there is also an inseparable link between Christian faith and life. The 
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warning of James against faith without works is sufficiently clear. 
No Jew, moreover, believed in works without faith. But of course the 
true temptation was and is to make faith into a work, as e.g. shown 
by the prayer of the Pharisee (not his own prayer, by the way, but 
a prescribéd formula) in contrast to that of the tax collector, or the 
behaviour of the elder brother of the prodigal. This is also the 
temptation which may cause misunderstanding even of Luther’s de- 
claration which rocked the Church: justification by faith alone, 
because man at all times seems so prone to self-justification. 


This brings us to the question: in what consists man’s justi- 
fication? What relation does he have to the pardon pronounced by 
God at Golgotha and made manifest at Easter? Paul says it in a 
way which could not be more realistic: ‘““We are crucified with 
his flesh, and resurrected with him “(Rom. 6:5, 8, 11). There is 
only justification “in Christ’, and nowhere else. Our justification 
depends on our having part in Christ. But having part in Christ 
through faith, we remain at the same time ourselves. “TI live, yet 
not I, but Christ in me.” Man is simul justus et peccator, in 
the same paradoxical way as the Kingdom of God is not of this 
world and yet in the world. Again the Biblical witness maintains 
the contrast: judgement-grace, wrath-love, thus indicating that 
life in faith is a continuous tension, never a static condition. 


These mystic terms “having part in Christ’, being in Christ, 
hen seen in the light of justification, have great significance for our 
understanding of the Church, the “Body of Christ’. Hence the 
Church in its essence is the Divine dynamic action of God’s pardon 
to the world and of God’s judgement on the world. Therefore, in 
the Christian faith the real contrast is not between grace and nature, 
but between grace and sin. Therefore, the being of the Church is a 
being-in-action. Church is mission, in the sense that it alone is the 
sign of true grace in true judgement, insofar as it acts in this faith. 
Hence we always again see the two sides of the Church as really 
existing simultaneously: as the Body of Christ and as a great 
number of fallible human organizations. (Here, I suppose, would be 
the starting point for a treatment of the doctrine of sanctification, 
which is in many ways so closely bound up with justification). 


The reader may ask how long I will go on in this persistent 
allempt at dialectics. Or whether I myself am satisfied with the 
ultimate truth of such a view. I do not know enough about the 
history of theology to appreciate all the rationalizations which have 
put order into the jumble of Biblical testimonies to the mystery of 
justification. But nobody, whether Catholicising or Protestantising, 
will deny that these rationalizations are essentially after-thoughts 
and not foundations. But when Mr. Mascall in his book on The 
Unity of the Church paraphrases the ‘“‘simul justus et peccator”’ 
as meaning that “‘man is treated by God as if he were holy, while 
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remaining in fact the sinner that he was”, he is rightly puzzled 
because there is no grasping of this paradox except in faith, and 
faith here does not merely mean a pietistic human “‘feeling of 
confidence’, as Dom Gregory Dix seems to take it to be the 
Protestant meaning. Faith is far more than feeling, it is a mode 
of being When, as with Luther, it was seen as primarily a 
religious and not a moral fact, this distinction may philosophi- 
cally be classified as due to nominalist thought, but it is a very 
bleak classification of the most real event that can happen in a 
person’s life, the event by which he knows that he is a justified 
sinner, by which he knows of sin because he knows of pardon, 
by which he knows of his solidarity with his fellowmen because 
he knows of Christ’s solidarity with him and them. 


With this statement we come to the question of the Church in the 
world, in other words: the presentation of this doctrine to the world 
around us. In a sense I have, I hope, already touched somewhat 
upon this question by trying to give a presentation of the doctrine 
in mostly my own words (though one may recognize an echo of Kar! 
Barth and a continental theological atmosphere). I do not believe 
the undiluted doctrine of justification to be the very first point of 
contact with the world, because it so exclusively asserts the Divine 
judgement. No specific part of the Christian doctrine should have 
eternal preponderance over others. We are living in concrete situat- 
ions. Yet the content of this doctrine, if presented in modern social 
context, may drive home again a wider notion of sin than that 
caused by the individualist moral stress which seems so strongly the 
heritage of Protestantism especially. In our modern “‘free’’ world 
of today the accent seems still to be on a hunger for love and 
solidarity, on the passionate wish to break through individual lone- 
liness and isolation, because—as Karl Marx also discovered—the 
modern organization of society threatens to devaluate the human 
person, in its drive for massive organisation rather than community- 
building. “‘Righteousness’’ becomes a vague virtue, meaning some- 
thing like adjustment to “normal” human life, which is a far cry 
from the divine absolute demand responded to in a life of obedience 
to God. Furthermore, the doctrine of justification has evoked wide- 
spread unfavourable reactions owing to false interpretations of it: 
on the one hand by the introversion of churches which concentrate 
on the “‘just’”’ state of life and are content to leave the world as it 
is, and on the other hand by the same introversion in other churches 
which are satisfied with a general condemnation of the world as 
sinful and to be left to its doom. In both cases there is the 
tendency towards a status quo, and so contact with the world has been 
lost. But what is worse, in both cases there is an obscured vision of 
the real need of our fellowmen, since the faithful presentation of the 
doctrine may be considered more important. Other churches again 
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have not much use for the doctrine of justification because they want 
to go along with the times and be modern, and may be too easily 
content with the place accorded them as a form of spiritual relaxation 
of the tension created in secular life. 


It may be that the powerful pseudo-religion of communism 
will drive home to the Church the truth of God’s righteousness in 
both its dynamic aspects of judgment and mercy at the same 
time. For it is there that we find moments of an analogous tension. 
Richard Wright, the Negro writer who once belonged to the 
American Communist Party, describes,in his essay in The God that 
Failed, how once he was invited to attend the trial of a friend who 
had, like he himself, assailed the authority of the party and the 
doctrine. At the time Wright was already a renegade. He de- 
scribes how the whole morning and afternoon were spent in ex- 
pounding the social injustice against which communism was fighting, 
and how an atmosphere of irresistible moral pressure was built up. 
And when the actual process began, and his friend had the opportu- 
nity to defend himself, he faltered and confessed. This is how 
Richard Wright comments: “His heart was theirs and their hearts 
were his and when a man reaches that state of kinship with others, 
that degree of oneness, or when a trial has made him kin after he 
has been sundered from them by wrongdoing, then he must rise and 
say, out of a sense of the deepest morality in the world: “I'm 
guilty, forgive me.” This, to me, was a spectacle of glory; and 
yet, because it had condemned me, because it was blind and ignorant, 
| felt that it was a spectacle of horror.” Wright could not stay 
through the whole session and bear its tension. His last thought 


that night in bed was: “I'll be for them, even though they are not 
for me.” 


This story and many others also illustrate the social dimensions 
of righteousness and sin. Barnabas, in his booklet on Christian 
Witness in Communist China, has a few things to say on this aspect 
which looms up so largely in a collectivizing society of com- 
munist type. The awareness of justification is not in the first 
place an individual experience, stressing the self, but, as he says, 
“it is first of all the invasion of our world by God’s grace, which 
proves stronger than the structure—the social structure of evil’. 
“We are caught in the structures of evil compounded hy other 
men, past and present, under which we must not only sutfer but 
in which we must also participate’. It is, I believe, in this 
social perspective that there is now a great task for the Church, 
in its preaching and proclaiming the doctrine of justification. 
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Book Reviews 


Images of the Church in the New 
Testament by Paul S. Minear. 
The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia 1960. 294 pp. $6.00. 


This book will bring back pleasant 
memories to all who attended the 
S.E. Asia Theological Study Insti- 
tute in 1959 when Dr. Minear, in 
spite of some weakness from an 
attack of fever, lectured for six 
weeks on this theme in Singapore 
and conducted a seminar on “Jesus 
Christ: the Light of the World”. All 
those who were at that Conference 
will want to read the book and the 
reading will send them back to their 
notes on the lectures and also to 
various other books on N.T. theology 
that Dr. Minear referred to on that 
occasion. 


The book is the outcome of studies 
undertaken by the author since 1954 
at the request of the Theological 
Commission on Christ and _ the 
Church which was established by the 
Faith and Order Department of the 
World Council of Churches. Dr. 
Minear has now crowned his work 
by becoming the Director of this 
Department and moving to Geneva, 
the ancient home of Calvinism and 
the New Jerusalem of ecumenism. 
These studies are an attempt to get 
behind the formal doctrine of the 
Church, concerning which different 
denominations are still deeply 
divided, to the inner relationships 
that link the Church to Jesus Christ 
the Lord and consequently unite 
the denominations since all are 
linked to the one Lord. Thus with- 
out entering the field of ecumenics 
the book has an ecumenical 
purpose. 


At the outset Dr. Minear introduces 
us to the scope and method of 
this ecclesiological study. The scope 
is “the fuller comprehension of the 
many ways in which N.T. writers 
thought and spoke about the church” 
and the method is a survey of the 


various “meanings of the image of 
the body of Christ within the con- 
text of all the other pictures of 
Christian community” (p. 11). The 
basic purpose is to advance the unity, 
the renewal and the mission of the 
Church as the people of God. In 
recent years there have been many 
good books about the Church. This 
once neglected doctrine is now well 
to the fore in Biblical, theological 
and ecumenical studies. Dr. Minear’s 
particular contribution is to bring 
together in this volume all the Bibli- 
cal pictures of the church and to 
examine them separately and in their 
inter-relationships. This is a_ big 
task: it does not result in a book that 
is easy reading. The reader must 
proceed slowly with constant reference 
to the N.T. and to the Greek 
Testament at that; otherwise he will 
miss the force of a great deal of 
what the book says, especially where 
it goes against current assumptions 
concerning the nature of the church. 
Although Dr. Minear’s method does 
not result in easy reading it does 
result in a high degree of objectivity 
that lifts the book out of the realm 
of denominational controversy into 
the purer air of N.T. scholarship, 
and should make it a standard work 
in its field. For this alone it is a 
“must” in all theological libraries 
and should be added to “Dr. Morris’ 
list’ without delay. 

Now, if we take what the writers 
of the N.T. say about the Church, 
what happens? Well, to begin with, 
we find ourselves in a strange world. 
Their thoughts are not our thoughts, 
neither are their ways our ways. 
Quite apart from using Greek with 
a Hebrew background, their ways of 
thinking are different. Bultmann has 
made this perfectly plain. His solu- 
tion is “demythologising”, a solution 
that deserves more acceptance than 
it gets in many Anglo-Saxon and 
S.E. Asia theological circles. But, as 
Dr. Amos Wilder has convincingly 
shown, ‘“demythologising’ is no 
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panacea. Faith must use the lang- 
uage of faith, which is akin to the 
language of poetry, and express itself 
in symbols and images. So to get 
at what the N.T. says about the 
church we cannot start by assuming 
we know what “church” means. We 
cannot even start by analysing “ecc- 
lesia’” and whether it stands for 
“qgaha’l” or “edhah”. We must begin 
with the “images of the church” 
because that is how the N.T. writers 
thought about the church. This 
should give a sound, objective app- 
roach. Perhaps we have here a new 
method of N.T. study which can be 
added to the other methods that have 
been found useful in the past. We 
have had statistical studies, source- 
criticism, form-criticism, word-studies, 
demythologising and now we have 
“images”. The recognition of images 
and their inter-relations may be a 
new and valuable way of understand- 
ing the N.T. in its own light not only 
for the doctrine of the church but 
for Christology., soteriology and 
eschatology as well. On the other 
hand we must guard against this 
study degenerating into a form of 
typology which attempts to by pass 
history. 

What is an “image”, and when we 
have found one how shall we recover 
its significance today? Dr. Minear’s 
answer, briefly, is that an image is a 
description, usually figurative but 
often literal as well, and that we do 
wrongly to attempt to distinguish 
precisely between the metaphorical 
and ontological aspects involved in it. 
The use of images is to serve as 
rhetorical devices, analogical modes 
of perception and as aids to indivi- 
dual and sccial self-understanding. 
We recover i!:: significance of images 
for today by using our imagination. 
As we, the church today, identify 
ourselves with the authentic N.T. 
images of the Church so we can tap 
the resources of the tremendous out- 
burst of spiritual power that gave 
rise to these images originally in the 
early Christian community-cons- 
ciousness. Dr. Minear’s method, as 
he admits, is repetitive. The same 
images are taken up again and again 
for a fresh look from different con- 
texts. Having written most of the 


book in Amsterdam he makes illu- 
minating use of the analogy of that 
city’s roads and canals. If you go 
by road you go in and out from 
the centre. If you go by canal you 
go round the periphery. Most books 
on N.T. theology go by road. This 
one takes a canal trip. It covers the 
sarne country from a new point of 
view and it gives some new views 
of the wellknown roads. Being Ams- 
terdam and not Bangkok or Singa- 
pore there’s no smell. 


It will be news to most people 
that there are 96 images of the 
Church in the N.T. I don’t know 
whether there is any significance in 
the fact that this figure reads the 
same either way up or that Dr. 
Minear disposes of exactly one third 
of them as minor images and that 
the remaining 64 are unevenly 
arranged in four major configurations 
representing “the people of God”, 
“the new creation”, “the fellowship 
in faith” and “the body of Christ, 
corresponding to the terms “laos, 
ktisis, koinonia’” and “soma”. What 
does emerge from this study is that 
pictures like the bride of Christ and 
the boat or the ark (beloved of the 
W.C.C.) are, after all, minor images 
from the N.T. point of view and that 
the continuity with the O.T, com- 
munity is much stronger than might 
have been expected. Another notable 
fact is that the image of “the body of 
Christ” with its component terms of 
“body, members” and “head” is a 
Pauline metaphor. It is also the one 
which integrates most closely with 
the other configurations. This 
emphasises an important point which 
Dr. Minear does not take up, how- 
ever, that N.T. thought about the 
church is far more Pauline than it is 
Petrine or Johannine. Again and 
again Dr. Minear emphasises that 
the images are not simply allegorical 
The writers do not have a flight of 
imagination and then draw out the 
figure in detail. Where the Church 
is the flock we do not find much 
play upon the different kinds of sheep. 
Where the Church is the body we do 
not find a display of anatomical 
analogies, or if to a certain extent 
we do, the determining factor is not 
the relation of the limbs and func- 
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tions to the body but the relation 
of Christ to the Church. 


This leads on to the value of this 
study for the Church today, which 
Dr. Minear discusses in a postscript. 
The chief value is that a recovery 
of the images leads to a deeper self- 
understanding of the Church by the 
Church, This will not come by 
adding new and modern extensions 
to primal images as if we turned 
the people of God into a spiritual 
UNESCO. It will come by going 
back to the source of power that 
gave the images their vitality and 
that is “the event of Christ” in its 
wholeness. This is in line with the 
present tendency in N.T. research 
to turn away from questions of 
church-organization to questions of 
the ultimate significance of the 
Church as a divine-human reality. 
This has rightly given the churches 
an uneasy conscience about their 
emphasis on differences of organi- 
zation and it has revealed the essen- 
tial unity of the Church as God- 
given and _ Spirit-nourished. The 
holiness, catholicity and apostolicity 
of the Church are also clearly reveal- 
ed. Unfortunately, at first sight, this 
seems to raise a host of problems and 
to increase the gap between the N.T 
Church and the Church of today 
In a judicious concluding summary 
Dr. Minear attempts to show that 
this pessimism is both premature and 
mistaken. He distinguishes five areas 
of concern: the Catholic-Protestant 
deadlock on the nature of the 
Church, the problem of how the 
Spirit of Christ rules the Church, 
the place of the laity.the doctrine of 
the ministry and the relation of the 
Church to the world. The N.T. 
images of the Church reveal a con- 
ception that is both higher than the 
high churches and lower than the 
low churches so all churches should 
see their differences transcended in 
the range of the Church as the body 
of the Lord of glory who descended 
to die on the Cross and rose again. 
The N.T. images show that no syste- 
matic objective answer can be given 
to the question of how Christ is 
Lord in the Church. We must be 
formulating the wrong question. 
The N.T. images show that eccle- 


siology is nothing less than the theo- 
logy of the laity. The N.T. images 
give only an indistinct picture of 
the ministry but this is a good thing 
because it drives every Christian com- 
munity to ask how it manifests the 
apostolic, priestly and ministerial 
character of the church. The N.T. 
images were not shaped by the ten- 
dency to define the Church in contrast 
to the world but by the revolution 
experienced in the coming of the 
Kingdom of God in the Messiah 
They express Christ's Leadership over 
the world and picture the world, like 
the church. in terms of the death 
and resurrection of all men in the 
death and resurrection of Christ. 

How far these conclusions will 
influence the course of inter-church 
relations is open to question, but 
there can be no question that Dr. 
Minear’s book is a most important 
contribution to the discussion I 
think it could lead on to two further 
studies: a study of the Church and 
the Kingdom of God in the N.1 
I know of no book which brings to- 
gether the new insights into the 
nature of the Church and the King- 
dom. And, second a study of the 
images of the ministry in the N.T 
Dr. Minear mentions sixteen of them 
but I am sure there are many more 
Is not the word “apostle” itself an 
image? 

It only remains to comment on the 
excellent workmanship of this book 
both by the author and the printer. 
The Westminster Press set a high 
standard and produce books that are 
a pleasure to handle 


FRANK BALCHIN, 
Singapore 


Paul and the Salvation of Mankind. 
Johannes Munck, tr. from the 
German by Frank Clarke. SCM 
Press, London, 1959, pp. 351. 
42s. 

The serious students of the New 
Testament and especially of St. Paul 
will heartily welcome the appearance 
of “Paulus und die Heils-geschichte” 
by Johannes Munck, Professor at 
Aarhus University, Copenhagen, in 
English translation. Judging from 
the title itself, some may ce led into 
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thinking that the book is a theolo- 
gical treatise on Paul. As a matter 
of fact, however, it is largely a histo- 
rical survey trying to produce the 
author’s picture of Paul in oppo- 
sition to the traditional one of the 
Tiibingen school. Thus the author 
asks his readers not to look at Paul 
as a theologian or systematizer of 
Christian doctrines, but as an Apostle 
whose task it was to preach the 
Gospel among those for whom Christ 
came, died, and rose again from the 
dead (cf. p. 66). Accordingly his 
purpose is to trace the steps of Paul 
from the moment of his call to his 
arrival in Rome historically on the 
basis of the Pauline Epistles pri- 
marily and of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. Under this general scheme he 
deals with five problems: (1) the 
apostle’s call, (2) his relationship to 
Jesus's disciples, (3) his relationship 
to his own churches, (4) his con- 
ception of the missions to the Jews 
ind the Gentiles. and finally (4) his 
journeys and their destinations, Jeru- 


salem and Rome (p. 67) 


With regard to Paul’s conversion, 
the author stresses that it is no use 
trying to find out psychological factors 
that might have been at work. He 
wants to see the Damascus incident 
as a sudden and unexpected turn in 
the life-history of Paul. Thus he 
categorically declares: “Christ's 
revelation is not the final phase or the 
necessary result of Paul’s inner deve- 
lopment, on the contrary, the texts 
show Christ meeting Paul as _ his 
opponent, and forcing him into obe 
dience to him and into the service 
of the Gentiles.” (p. 24). Here we 
must agree with the author who sees 
the inseparable relationship between 
the call and the mission which is the 
result of that call. We also find him 
correct in implying that God's reve- 
lation and man’s inner consciousness 
in the act of call must not be allow- 
ed to be confused, but is one then 
quite right in leaving little room for 
the work of the Spirit in the heart of 
man before the experience of con- 
version or call? 

Though the call of Paul is impor- 


tant, a yet more central problem is 
brought up and dealt with at great 


lengh, that is, the problem of Paul's 
relation to the Jews and the Gentiles. 
As far as this problem is concerned, 
the English title “Paul and the Sal- 
vation of Mankind” expresses most 


appropriately what the author tries 
to convey throughout his substan- 
tially thick volume. By “mankind” 


the author means both the Jews and 
the Gentiles; in other words, what 
characterizes Paul’s missionary zeal 
and activities is his concern for the 
Jews as well as the Gentiles. This is, 
as he sees it, the most essential diffe- 


rence between Paul and the sub- 
apostolic Church. Accordingly he 
says: “Paul realizes that the Gospel 


in the preaching of Jesus, and later 
of the apostles (including himself) 
had been rejected by the Jews, and 
that therefore the great thing was 
to take it to the Gentiles, whose 
acceptance of it would lead again 
to the salvation of the Jews.” (p. 276) 
Under this mysterious economy of 
the divine salvation, Paul becomes a 
very important link connecting the 
Jews and the Gentiles. Since this 
is the case, the author launches into 
detailed historical research showing 
how groundless and mistaken many 
presuppositions of the Tibingen 
school are. 

In the first place the author tries 
to refute the presupposition that 
between Paul and the Christian 
leaders at Jerusalem there existed a 
chasm or disharmony. It was just 
a matter of defining the spheres of 
missions Paul to the Gentiles and 
the Jerusalem leaders to the Jews 
[To be sure they did understand the 
ways of God's saving work differently. 
Paul, as has been pointed out, be- 
lieved that the salvation of the Gen- 
tiles would eventually lead to the 
salvation of the Jews, whereas the 
Jerusalem leaders held that the Jews 
must be saved first, and then the 
Gentiles too would be brought into 
the community of the divine sal- 
vation. This being the case, the 
incident recorded in the second 
chapter of Galatians of Paul’s mee- 
ting Peter at Antioch is no proof for 
a clash between these two men. At 
most the author regards the incident 
as nothing more than an example 
of Paul’s insistence on his indepen- 
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dence of the Jerusalem leaders con- 
cerning the authority through which 
he became the missionary to the 
Gentiles. But by explaining away the 
incident in this way, the author has 
a difficult problem to solve before he 
can leave this subject, namely the 
problem of the time at which the 
incident took place. Was it before- 
or after the Jerusalem conference 
recorded in Acts 15, in which the 
Jerusalem leaders had agreed not to 
impose the yoke of the law on the 
Gentile Christians? The author, how- 
ever, comes out with a somewhat 
disappointing answer. He says: 
“.. the question of the time at which 
the incident happened is open.” 
(p. 102) But he immediately adds: 
“it seems reasonable to place the 
incident before the conference in 
Jerusalem.” (p. 102) 


Quite in line with his general 
view on the relationship between 
Paul and the Jerusalem leaders, the 
author treats the problem of the 
Judaising movement in the Gentile 
Churches in a very original way. He 
does not believe for a moment that 
the so-called Judaisers came from 
Jerusalem at the instigation of the 
leaders there, but right from the 
Gentile Christians themselves. He 
says to the effect that “the Judaising 
movement presupposes Paul’s idea 
of his mission . . .” (p. 130). This 
statement strikes us as strange at 
first, but he has not left us without 
explanation. The Judaisers, accor- 
ding to the author, are some of the 
Gentile Christians who have taken 
in a most extreme way Paul's tea- 
ching “to think lovingly of the Jewish 
Christian and the earliest disciples, 
and lovingly of God’s chosen people, 
which is to be saved in spite of 
its present obduracy and persecution 
of the Gospel” (p. 131). But is such 
reasoning or argument weighty and 
decisive enough to deal a death blow 
to the Tiibingen school and convin- 
cing enough to enable one to say 
with him that the Judaising move- 
ment “is a Gentile Christian heresy 
that was possible only (underlining 
mine) in the Pauline churches” 
(p. 134)? 


A corollary to the author’s main 


theory is that the conflict we see in 
the Acts of the Apostles is that 
between the Jews and the Christians 
and Jewish Christians. This can be 
substantiated by two considerations. 
On the one hand the Jewish Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem led quite a distinct 
kind of life from Judaism. They 
baptized their converts in the name 
of Jesus Christ whom the Jews put 
to death, and they also observed the 
Lord’s Supper. They were persecuted 
by the Jews (cf. p. 231) On the 
other hand the zeal with which the 
Gentile Christians collected money 
for the poor Jewish Christians in 
Jerusalem under the leadership of 
Paul shows that both the Jewish and 
Gentile Christians were conscious of 
being summoned under the same 
banner of the Gospel. Under such 
circumstances how could there be 
serious conflicts between them? 
Paul preached “justification by faith” 
to the Gentiles, but the Jewish 
Christians too, according to the 
author, “believed that they were 
justified, not by the works of the 
law, but by faith in Christ Jesus” 
(p. 246). 


Towards the end of the book, the 
author sets himself the task of sho- 
wing “that the goal that Paul keeps 
before his eyes on all his journeys and 
in all his apostolic activities is Jeru- 
salem, and that up to his last jour- 
ney Rome played no decisive part in 
his plans” (p. 282). But why does 
Paul go up to Jerusalem at the 
risk of his own life? One obvious 
reason is to bring the contributions 
of the Gentile Christians to the 
Church in Jerusalem. But the author 
sees a more important reason lying 
behind it. It is to do with Paul’s 
basic understanding of God's plan 
for the salvation of mankind, that is 
to say, at this point the author shows 
us in the person of Paul a man who 
is aware of the Heilsgeschichte, the 
salvation of mankind, namely, of the 
Jews as well as the Gentiles. Thus 
Paul goes up to Jerusalem bringing 
the light of the Gentiles to the Jews 
so that the latter may also be saved. 
Paul himself says before King Agri. 
ppa: “It is because of the hope of 
Israel that I am bound with this 
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chain” (Acts 28:20). However the 
fulfilment of God's promise is still 
in the future. That is why, though 
Paul’s destination is Jerusalem, his 
last journey takes him as far as Rome 
to testify before the emperor and 
the pagan world the Gospel of the 
divine salvation, 

On the whole this is an excitingly 
interesting book. The author reveals 
throughout all pages a critical mind 
and a very keen sense of observation. 
One may not accept all the theories 
he produces in opposition to those of 
the Tiibingen school , but one will 
certainly be led into a deeper under- 
standing of Paul and his work. One 
final remark: though the author 
makes it quite explicit at the outset 
that he proposes to look at Paul as 
an apostle and not as a theologian, 
one is doubtful whether such a clear 
division between apostle and theolo- 
gian is possible or even permissible. 
The book, to the reviewer’s mind, 
may be greatly enriched by treating 
theological problems in addition to 
the historical ones which, as we 
have seen, he has dealt with in 
detail and with a scientific attitude 
Nevetheless the book wili be a mile- 
stone in the history of the study of 
Paul, his work, and his times. 

Choan-seng Song. 
Tainan Theological College. 


Lists of Words occurring frequently 
in the Hebrew Bible. John D. 
W. Watts, Wm. B. Erdmanns 
Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, (Copyright 
1959 by E. J. Brill. Leiden, 
Netherlands), pp. 31, 75c. 

What the beginner of Hebrew feels 
most difficult in the study of the 
language is the acquirement of a 
working Hebrew vocabulary. He 
can absorb with relative ease the 
elements of grammar, but the unusual 
appearance of Hebrew words is hard 
on his memory. Dr. Watts’ new lists 
of Hebrew words will therefore be 
of great help to him if he makes 
wise use of it. 

The new lists are abridged from 
W. R. Harper’s Hebrew Vocabularies 
ind are revised in comparison with 
K 6hler-Baumgartner, Lexicon in 


Veteris Testamenti Libros. One at 
once notices the improvements when 
one compares them with Harper's 
lists. Unlike the latter which give 
the meaning immediately after the 
Hebrew word on the same page, Dr. 
Watts places Hebrew words on one 
page and the meaning on the oppo- 
site page. Thus the student is en- 
couraged to become familiar with 
Hebrew words without immediately 
looking at the crresponding meaning. 
He is given time to think it out 
first. Another great improvement is 
that where a verb occurs in only one 
stem, this is noted in the Hebrew 
list. When a verb has different 
meanings in different stems. this is 
noted in the English list. Words in 
the new lists are, like Harper's, 
arranged according to the frequency 
of their occurence. 

The present reviewer has used the 
lists in his Hebrew class and found 
them very useful. He begins with 
nouns and leaves verbs until the 
students have acquired the knowledge 
of the forms of the verb. 

CHOAN-SENG SONG, 
Tainan Theological College 


Missions—A Topic of New Testa- 
ment Research! Die Heiden- 
mission in der Zukunftsschau 
Jesu. Eine Untersuchung = zur 
Eschatologie der synoptischen 
Evangelien. (The Missions to the 
Gentiles in the Vision of Jesus. 
An Investigation into the Escha- 
tology of the Synoptic Gospels.) 
By David Bosch. Zwingli Verlag, 
Ziirich, 1959, sfr 19.—, pp. 210. 


This is a_ slightly revised and 
supplemented edition of the author's 
dissertation submitted to the Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of 
Bale in 1956. Kight from the begin- 
ning the book reveals thorough work- 
manship. After the preface it starts 
off with an extended list of abbre- 
viations (6 pages) followed by an 
introductory chapter. There is also 
an index of biblical passages (5 pp.) 
and an index of authors (3 pp.), in 
which names like O. Cullmann, J. 
Jeremias, N. A. Dahl, E. Percy, H 
N. Ridderbos and B. Sundkler stand 
out, to mention only a few of the 
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most extensively quoted authors. It 
might be worth while to give a 
prospectus of the contents of the 
book to begin with. 

Chapter I. Preliminaries. 1. 
Mission and eschatoiogy in the Old 
Testament. 2. The Gentiles in the 
late Jewish eschatology. Chapter Il 
Jesus and the decision for the mission 
to the Gentiles. 3. The new situat- 
ion (with 6 paragraphs about John the 
Baptist and Jesus, the victory over 
the demons, forgiveness of sins etc.) 
4. The Messiah of Israel (with 
paragraphs on the ‘lost sheep of the 
house of Israel’, Matthew 10, and the 
way to Jerusalem). 5. Jesus and the 
Gentiles and the Samaritans. 6. 
Israel and the Gentiles in the parables 
(Mark 12. Matth, 22.). Chapter III 
Jesus and the future of the mission 
to the Gentiles. 7. Mark 13. Con- 
siderations about its authenticity: 
‘Can a saying like this come from 
Jesus himself?’ (with three para- 
graphs about Matth. 16. 18, about 
watchfulness. and arguments against 
the authenticity of Mark. 13.). 8 
Mark 13.: Its place in the eschato- 
logical speech of Jesus as a whole 
9. Mark 13. : Exposition (with six 
paragraphs about witness and suffer- 
ing, ‘to all nations’, ‘before . . . and 
then the end will come’, world-wide 
mission—a condition for the parou- 
sia?, and Luke. 21. 24 with kindred 
sayings). 10. The idea of missions 
and the eschatological outlook in the 
Last Supper of Jesus. 11. The 
missions command of the Risen Lord 
Chapter TV Mission—an eschatologi- 
cal process (event, Vorgang) 

Before I try to evaluate this study 
I shall summarize its findings. On 
the face of the synoptic evidence the 
author shows Jesus Christ's position 
before and after the resurrection in 
regard to the mission to the Gentiles 
and its future. Jesus Christ befoe 
his resurrection saw himself sent to 
his own people only: He was one 
with them through life and death 
(Luk. 23.34). This exclusive union 
with Israel Bosch calls Jesus’ “parti- 
cularism”. which cannot be under- 
stood—he argues—unless it is viewed 
in connection with His “universalism’.” 
i.e. the inauguration of the mission 
to the Gentiles through the risen 


Christ. Though we must not speak 
of “conditions”, which have to be 
fulfilled first in order to carry the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, there are 
certain presuppositions prepared by. 
Jesus Christ. They are, 1. the 
message of the rule of God and of 
the final salvation of -God incarnate 
in Jesus has been offered to the Jews 
first. Their priority is required by 
the eschatological salvation (cp. 
Mark 7:27) 2. The _ inconceivable 
takes place: Israel rejects her Messiah 
and puts him to death. But this 
death redeems the sins not only of 
Israel but also for the “many”. 3. 
The crucified Jesus, raised by God 
from the dead as exalted Christ, com- 
missions his disciples to go into all 
the word to preach the message of 
salvation in Him to all nations. The 
missionary commission in its “uni- 
versalistic’ scope then does away 
with the previous limitation to Israel 
(cp. Matth. 28.18-20, Luk. 24.46-49). 
In spite of this preparation of the 
mission to the Gentiles, ‘evangelism’ 
was not begun before Pentecost, 
even among the Jews. For Pente- 
cost is the “foundation day of the 
ecclesia of Jesus” (p. 194). The out- 
pouring of the Spirit, founding of 
the church and the beginning of 
missions take place at one and the 
same event. Therefore only after 
the outpouring of the Spirit can the 
disciples begin their mjssion work, 
although much earlier they received 
the missionary command. Based on 
this understanding of what aappened, 
it is futile to prove that Jesus found- 
ed the church before his resurrection 
Moreover the synoptic evidence does 
not warrant such an assumption 
Acts 2. the coming of the Spirit, is 
the birthday of the mission to the 
Gentiles as well as to the Jews. As 
the End has dawned with the 
coming of Jesus (Hebr. 1,2; 1. Petr 
1. 20), so the church lives in the 
last days, which is _ particularly 
signified by the coming of the 
Spirit. This coming does not replace 
but legitimatizes the expectation of 
the end (against Conzelmann) The 
church itself is (here the author 
follows O. Cullmann) a phenomenon 
of the last days. Over-emphazised 
this means for the author “the 
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church is a functjon of the mission, 
of the apostolate”, not vice versa. 
Bosch here gives rather extensive re- 
ferences to the apostolate conception 
of van Ruler, J. C. Hoekendijk, Rid- 
derbos and others. From the fore- 
going it follows, that the task of the 
church cannot be called historic in 
any tangible sense. She belongs to 
the eschatological series of events, 
that have begun with the coming of 
Jesus. She exists only in her apostolic 
service. And missions are an escha- 
tological act of God. This conclu- 
sion is based on an exegesis of Mark 
13. The missionary preaching of the 
church gives the saving meaning to the 
age between the resurrection and 
parousia of Christ. The very delay 
of the visible consummation of sal- 
vation is her “Lebensraum” (sphere 
of life). The existence of the church 
in the world and her mjssion in this 
world are really of the same mean 
ing. From the eschatological pers 
pective the missionary responsibility 
of the church becomes truly evident 
Only “in actu”, while the “procla 
mation of the Gospel to the oiku 
mene” js being enacted, do we have 
the church (p198) 


The fulfilment of this mission is 
seen to be dialectical. God is the 
subject of the mission (passive usage 
in Mark 13:10), but the very word 
kerussein would indicate human 
activity as well. Jesus has initiated 
the mission to the Gentiles and, 
as the risen and exalted Lord he 
carries out the mission of God in 
the Holy Spirit through his messen 
gers. In His Spirit Jesus Himself 
comes to the nations. Indeed in the 
Gospels in general we have the 
dialectic of e.g. the disciples as seed 
(Matth. 13. 38) and as labourers of 
the harvest (Matth. 9.38), they 
belong to the flock (Matth. 10.16) 
ind are shepherds (Matth 10.6)), or 
to quote from Paul Phil. 2.12f.- 
Jesus’ vision of missions is applied 
through the missionary activity of 
the early church and St. Paul. Our 
own missionary activity has to reflect 
the eschatological act of God. But 
this eschatological aspect has as yet 
widely to be recovered by churches 
and mission boards, who have 


either given up all eschatological 
perspective or tried to conjure the 
coming of the end by evangelizing. 
But a new understanding of Chris- 
tian missions as the eschatological 
factor is truly needed, as evangelism 
within a limited time of grace for 
all nations between the exaltation 
of Christ and His second coming. 
So much for a summary of the 
author's findings. 


The chief value of this investi- 
gation is twofold: there is a 
profound discussion on Mark 13. 
(132-172), and there is the consistent 
missionary outlook. Missions as a 
topic of New Testament research— 
this is the chief attraction of the 
book, which helps to lay a scrip- 
turally sound basis for missions and 
evangelism. The summaries about 
the O.T. background of the subject 
I found especially helpful. The 
subject matter in the core of the 
book. is well arranged and _ lucidly 
presented. A wide range of the 
relevant literature is quoted, referred 
to or discussed. Naturally in an 
investigation like this there is room 
for disagreement. At times I felt 
not very sure of how to relate the 
author's findings to their respective 
places of evidence and proof in the 
detailed discussions. For example, 
the view that the church is real 
only “in actu”, i.e. while the Word 
is actually being proclaimed (p198), 
seems to have little foundation in 
the author’s own investigations, and 
reference here is made to writings 
of other authors. And even conceded 
that this view can be established 
from the synoptic evidence, it does 
not therefore follow, that the task 
of the church cannot in any sense be 
called historical (p196). It almost 
looks, as if the author would not 
think of any historical continuity 
of the church that may be relevant 
to her task in the world. But even 
if the church is real only in the 
event of the proclamation of the 
Gospel to the oikumene, would not 
a series of such events manifest some 
kind of continuity in space and time 
between the resurrection and the 
second coming of Christ and in this 
very world? Could not this mani 
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festation be called historical? But 
for the author historical and escha- 
tological are mutually exclusive, 
in the sense that the eschatological 
impact of missions in our days can- 
not be affirmed without denying its 
historical character To this under- 
standing of eschatological as essen- 
tially a-historical, I feel inclined to 
put a question mark, the more, since 
the author does not seem to enlarge 
about his conception of eschatology 
in its relation to history. 


On p. 199 I missed the footnote 
10a, the reference to which is given 
at the end of the first paragraph. 

This book shold be made available 
in libraries of schools, where New 
Testament scholars are able to read 
German. 

LOTHAR SCHREINER, 
Siantar. 


To all Nations, Christian Expansion 
from 1700 to Today (World 
Christian Books, No. 35). John 
Foster. London: Lutterworth 
Press, 1960. pp. 87. 


One of the last in the series of 
compact books sponsored by the 
International Missionary Council 
with the aim of covering simply and 
clearly the whole range of the Chris- 
tian Faith in the Modern World, 
Foster's book completes the survey 
which he started in his earlier book 
(No. 10 in the series) entitled 
Beginning from Jerusalem. 


Remarkably in such a small volume 
Foster, himself a former missionary, 
refers to practically every key event 
in the expansion of Christianity 
non-Roman Catholic in particular, 
from the earnest missionary efforts 
of the Lutheran and Moravian 
pietists at the beginning of the period 
to the present World Church agencies 
which are the fruit of missions. In 
the same limited space, Foster still 
finds room to discuss local and world 
factors which have influenced modern 
missions, to record key events (e.g. 
the dates of the organization of 
every major missionary agency) and 
to give illustrative glimpses of strik- 
ing personalities and __ significant 
movements in different eras and 
places. 


If the book has a fault it is of 
trying to say so much within the 
confines allowed to books in the 
World Christian Books’ series. How- 
ever, it is hoped that the reader with 
little background will simply be 
stimulated to consult Foster's 
acknowledged chief sources, ie. K. 
S. Latourette and C. P. Groves. 
Others will find this book, as did the 
present reader, a _ helpful review 
which by its very compactness 
serves to bring well-known facts 
into unity and balance. 


EUGENE A. HESSEL, 
Union Theological Seminary, 
Manila, Philippines. 


Islam in India and Pakistan. Mur- 
ray T. Titus, The Christian 
Students’ Library, Madras, 1959. 

Dr. Titus’ well-known book Indian 

Islam has been reedited after 30 years 
on behalf of the Christian Students’ 
Library. It certainly deserved re- 
editing because it is the standard- 
work on the religious development of 
Islam in the Indian sub-continent: 
and, as such, it has its proper place 
between the ‘Grey Covers’ of the 
C.S.L.. (the books on Comparative 
Religion). It also needed reediting 
because many very decisive things 
have happened since 1929, for exam- 
ple. the coming of independence and 
partition. The formation of the 
independent state of Pakistan will 
certainly influence the development 
of Islam for many years to come. 


As a matter of course the atten- 
tion of the reviewer was drawn to 
the new additions in this issue. 
These additions bringing the mate- 
rial up-to-date can be found every- 
where, for instance, on the first intro- 
ductory pages, on page 268/269 con- 
cerning the development of the 
Quadiani-Ahmadiyah after partition 
(the shifting of its headquarters from 
Qadian in India to Rabwah in 
Pakistan) and on page 276/277 which 
contain the figures of the 1951 Census 
in India and in Pakistan. 


One remark may be allowed. On 
page 1 Pakistan with its total 
Muslim population of 64,959,000 is 
called the largest Muslim country of 
the world. On page 222 Pakistan is 
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said to be the largest Muslim State 
in the world. The second assertion 
seems more correct than the first one. 
As a matter of fact, Indonesia is the 
country with the largest Muslim popu- 
lation in the world. Six years ago 
it already had a Muslim constituency 
of 73,000,000. The Census to be 
held at the end of this year will 
certainly show a considerable increase 
in that figure. However, Indonesia 
is not a Muslim (or Islamic) State 
It’s constitution is not based on 
Islam but on the Pantjasila, the five 
principles, of which ‘monotheism’ is 
the first one. 

Special attention is of course 
drawn by the entirely new Chapter 
X with the heading ‘The Parting of 
the Ways’. It deals with the develop- 
ment of Islam after partition, first. 
about Islam in Pakistan and, second, 
about Islam in the Jndian Union 
Before partition the greater part of the 
Muslim population (although with 
conspicious exceptions) all over India 
supported the establishment of Pakis- 
tan as an independent State. But 
after partition a very large portion 
of the Muslims appeared to live not 
in Pakistan but in India. No less 
than six million Muslims fled from 
India to Pakistan and created there 
the terrible problem of the refugees. 
But more than 35,000,000 Muslims 


stayed in India and all of a sudden 
they became a small (though still 
considerable) minority and had to 


adapt themselves to this new situation 
Their legal and political position in 


India is made quite clear by the 
1uthor. 
On the other hand, the pages 


ibout the development of Islam in 
Pakistan did not entirely satisfy the 
reviewer. We do not get a clear 
picture of the terrific problems and 
the internal tensions that were faced 
by the young state. Especially. 
more attention could have been given 
to the tension between the staunch- 
ly orthodox Mulla’s and the move- 
ment led by Al-Maududi on the one 


hand and the democratic leaders. 
uch as the Quaid-i-Azam_ himself 
ind Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan on the 


other hand. If this had been done. 
the author probably would not have 
been as enthusiastic about the 1956 


Constitution of the Islamic Repub- 


lic of Pakistan as he now seems to 
be. Presuming that the author 
finished his manuscript before 


October 1958 we can not expect him 
to have predicted the latest and 
more promising developments in 
Pakistan after Muhammad Ayub 
Khan took over, but already in 1956 
it could be foreseen that the 1956 
Constitution was far from the final 
solution of the problems of Pakistan. 


But apart from the Chapter on the 
history of Islam after partition, Dr. 
Titus’ book remains an invaluable 
source of information on Islam in 
the Indian subcontinent and it is 
very fortunate indeed that we have 
it now again available in this revised 
edition. 

D. C. MULDER 
Jogjakarta, Indonesia. 
On By-ways of the Reformation in 
Europe 


Aus der Welt der Reformation 
(From the World of the Reform- 
ation) Five Essays Fritz Blanke 
Zwingli Verlag Ziirich/ Stuttgart, 

pp. 112 
This is a slim volume of substantial 
and stimulating reading from the 
Church History professor of Ziirich 
University. With the clarity of style 
and the lucidity of presentation 
that characterizes Blanke’s scholar- 
ship, we are here given five essays on 
various aspects of the Reformation in 
Central-Europe. The essays were 
originally published in various perio- 
dicals and deal with 1. Zwingli’s 
opinion about himself (in statements 
of his own) (9 pages: first published 


1936), 2. Calvin’s opinion about 
Zwingli (30 pages; 1959), 3. The 
Anabaptist Kingdom in  Miinster 
1534/35 (24 pages; 1940), 4. The 
early Baptists (Taufertum) and the 
Reformation (13 pages; 1957), this 
essay has been published in 
English in the Festschrift for H.S 
Bender “The Recovery of the Ana 
baptist Vision”, Scottdale. Pa. 1957, 
p.57-68. 5. Reformation and Alco- 
holism (15 pages; 1949). In an 


appendix to the book with 290 items 
all publications of the author are 
listed beginning from 1926 onwards 
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I would like to mention two, which 
are in English: “Zollikon 1525 
The Origin of the First (Ana-) Bap- 
tist Congregation” in the Mennonite 
Quarterly Review 1953, p.17-33, and 
a review of H. S. Bender's book on 
“Conrad Grebel, the Founder of the 
Swiss Brethren”, 1950 in the Menno- 
nite Quarterly Review 1957, p.220-223. 

Three articles of the present 
volume are of particular importance, 
namely Calvin's opinions on Zwingli. 
The Baptist movement and the Re- 
formation, and The Anabaptists in 
Miinster. 


About eighty years ago we had a 
scholarly treatment about Calvin's 
opinion on Luther, by the reformed 
theologian Adolf Zahn: but only 
now, in Blanke’s essay, do we have 
a comprehensive treatment of Cal- 
vin’s opinion on Zwingli. With satis- 
faction we note that this gap in 
Church history writing has _ been 
filled at last, the more so, since it 
might well, long ago, have attracted 
reformed scholarship to expound, 
what judgement “the second founder 
of the reformed church passed on 
her first founder” (K. B. Hunde- 
shagen). But Zwingli, the man and 
his doctrines are sparsely mentioned 
in Calvin’s writings. There was in 
fact doubt, whether it was at all 
possible, to compile enough material 
from Calvin’s writings for a clear 
picture of his view on Zwingli. It 
would not be going too far to sav, 
that Blanke has indeed succeeded in 
disproving this doubt. 

Of the extant letters of Calvin 
(about 1200) only eight mention 
7wingli, and in the 100 writings of 
Calvin we find only six occurences 
of Zwingli’s name. Other Reform- 
ation leaders by comparison 
are mentioned more frequently, e.g 
Melanchton about ten times more, 
Bullinger seven times more, and 
Luther six times more frequently than 
Zwingli. These statistics and the 
momentum of the occurences of the 
several Reformation leaders permit 
the inference that Zwingli takes a 
secondary place in Calvin's writings. 
Where do we meet Calvin's estimate 
about the Ziirich reformer? Apart 
from his letters, in the following 
writings: “Short treatise on the 


Supper of Our Lord” (1541), “On 
certain scandals” (1550), in the Fac- 
tious Proceedings of Bolsec (1551), 
the “Defense of the true Doctrine” 
(1555). the “Second Defense” (1556), 
and the “Gratulation for G. Sacony” 
(1561). In the greater works of the 
Genevan reformer, in the Institutes 
of the Christian Religion and in the 
Bible commentaries Zwingli’s name 
does not occur. 


In the proceedings of the Bolsec law 
suit Calvin refers to Zwingli’s predes- 
tination doctrine. in the other five 
writings Zwingli’s doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper is the subject of the 
occurences, These two topics give 
Calvin reason to mention Zwingli 
also in his letters. Whenever he 
refers to Zwingli, he refers to points 
of his doctrine, rather than to his 
person. And here again, Calvin 
does not deal with Zwingli’s doctrine 
as a whole and as such, but only 
with several particular topics of it, 
conceming exegesis, eschatology, pre- 
destination and the sacraments. 
Calvin’s estimate about Zwingli’s 
doctrine of God, of sin, the Law 
and the Gospel and the church, we 
do not know. Only when Calvin 
felt provoked through an argument or 
a person, he passed judgement on 
Zwingli’s teachings, and he actually 
criticised Zwingli’s position in the 
four subjects mentioned above. His 
reticence with reference to other 
vital topics of Christian doctrine 
does not however, suggest his con- 
currence with Zwingli’s position. In 
one instance Calvin was prompted to 
comment on Zwingli as a Bible ex- 
positor, because Viret had asked 
Calvin’s advice on several Isaiah 
Commentaries. Another time Calvin 
had to explain his view on predesti- 
nation because Bolsec in his attack 
on Calvin ha! included Zwingli. 

Blanke composes the material in 
fourteen paragraphs, which he con- 
veniently summarizes as _ follows: 
Zwingli’s refusal to admit any kind 
of Christ's presence in the Eucharist 
was going too far. but his denial 
of the corporeal real-presence was a 
significant progress (§1). It was 
improper for Zébédée to indulge in 
adorations of Zwingli. but a man of 
his merit (Zwingli) should certatnly 
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be rememberered with due respect 
(§2). Zwingli takes too many liber- 
ties in his exposition on Isaiah, but 
he is to be given credit for his skill 
($3). Zwingli’s doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper has its faults (as has Luther's), 
but he is nevertheless (along with 
Luther) a man of great excellence in 
the Christian Church (§§4, 6, 14) 
In his early writings Zwingli holds a 
rather profane view of the sacraments 
but it is quite conceivable, that he 
changed and deepened his view later 
on (§5). Zwingli has made most 
sincere efforts to reconstitute the 
Kingdom of Christ (§9). His views 
on predestination are full of hard 
ontradictions (S11). Calvin argues 
that he never rejected Zwingli’s doc- 
trine on the sacraments 
$12) 

From the evidence. which Blanke 
infolds at some 'ength, he comes to 
some significant conclusions. There 
is a positive and a negative side to 
Calvin’s picture of Zwingli. There 
ire critical views on some of Zwing- 
lis teachings, as much as even re- 
jecting them. But he affirms and 
recognizes Zwingli’s general impor- 
tance, his work as a great leader 
and reformer of the Church. While 
Calvin thought that Zwingli was 
wanting as a theologian, he readily 
idmitted the greatness of Zwingli’s 
ichievements in Ziirich calling him 
1 faithful servant of Christ” 
Blanke is doing full justice to 
7wingli, and this is the importance 
of the present study. which under- 
takes much more to elucidate Zwing- 
li than to offer some aspects of 
Calvin’s views and outlook. ‘Zwingli 
1s Calvin saw him’, is an appropriat: 
headline of the 


his study 


altogether 


essence and aim of 


Two more essays of this book deal 
vith the Ziirich Reformation. “Zwing 
i's opinion about himself’ Blanke 
summarizes as a life that receives its 
real worth in the service of God and 
has no inherent worth outside this 
ervice. Among other things I 

vied, that Zwingli sighed, he had 
too much to do. but no time for 
reading and writing. This makes a 
juite up-to-date complaint as it were 
In almost all of his books he notes 
that they are written “in a hurry” 


Such was the life of a church leader 
in the 16th century! 


Finally there is the concise and 
thorough study on the origin of the 
Swiss Brethren, or the Baptists as 
their transliterated German name 
would read. It is especially Blanke’s 
achievement to have brought the 
origin and rise of this movement into 
focus and proper perspective among 
Reformation scholars. The move- 
ment lives on today in the Brethren 
and Mennonite-churches, When I 
was doing Church-History at the 
university not very long ago, I 
heard of Wittenberg (Luther), 
Geneva (Calvin) and of Ziirich with 
Zwingli, who had to cope with the 
‘riotous farmers in the Ziirich land” 
(the Swiss Brethren!). The treatment 
of the minor movements of the Re 
formation including the Swiss Breth- 
ren, which is given in the traditional 
Church-History text books in German 
and English is far from fair. There- 
fore studies like the present treat- 
ment of the Swiss Brethren’s origin 
deserve our full attention. Blanke 
distinguishes three side-currents that 
accompany the mainstream of the 
Reformation: The Baptists (Breth- 
ren), the spiritualist and the anti- 
trinitarian movements Among the 
Baptists he distinguishes the Swiss 
Brethren, the Hutterian Brethren in 
Moravia, the Melchiorites’ (Anabap 
tists’) Kingdom of Miinster 1534/35 
and the Mennonites. While the 
Spiritualists are rooted in the late 
medieval (catholic) mysticism and the 
Anti-trinitarians (Socinians) in the 
Humanist movement, the background 
of the Baptists is the Reformation 
proper. i.e. they are “Biblicists” 
Their first and oldest group is the 
Swiss Brethren of Ziirich. the subject 
of the present study. It has long 
been taken for granted that in order 
to understand a movement such as 
for example the Reformation. we 
hape to look at its origin and estimate 
it according to its own intentions 
rather than after any corrupted forms 
of it. This obligation of fairness 
apparently has rarely been followd 
in treating the European origin of the 
Baptist movement It is Blanke’s 
assumption to interpret on this basis 
the movement which was initiated by 
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Konrad Grebel and Felix Mantz. 
Space does not permit to give a full 
summary of this important essay. 
Students of the origins of the Bap- 
tist movement who depend on Eng- 
lish can fortunately benefit from the 
English version of Blanke’s study in 
the N.S. Bender-Festschrift quoted 
above. 


I shall, however, indicate briefly 
the conclusions drawn by the author, 
since they reflect a new departure in 
research on this part of the European 
Reformation. Blanke’s findings con- 
cern 1. the relation of the Baptist 
movement (Taufertum) to Protestan- 
tism. The first Baptist congregations 
are “children of the Reformation”. 
Only in areas, where the Reformation 
had already begun do we find Baptist 
congregations (against Ludwig Keller, 
who held, that the origins of the con- 
gregations go back to medieval here- 
tical groups such as e.g. the Albigen- 
sians). 2. Concerning the Baptist 
movement and class struggle. It 
was Friedrich Engels, one of the ori- 
ginators of what now is called 
Marxism, who understood the early 
Baptists as exemplary class-struggle 
champions of the farmers and dispo- 
ssessed. Blanke proves that this view 
is erroneous and that the early Bap- 
tists were a truly religious move- 
ment at home among. well-to-do 
farmers and craftsmen as well as the 
nobility in and around Ziirich. They 
were not aiming at turning order and 
society upside down by revolt, One 
of their leaders, K. Grebel, dis- 
approved clearly of Thomas Miin- 
tzer’s political ambitions and aims. 
It is true that the Hutterian Brethren 
in Moravia held ‘joint property’ 
(communism); it is also true that the 
Melchiorites, who also practised be- 
liever’s baptism and ana-baptism, 
sought to achieve their ambitions by 
political revolution (Miinster 1534). 
But these two instances are exceptions. 
There is no connection between the 
rise of the Baptist movement in and 
around Ziirich and the peasant revolt 
in. Germany! This movement for 
scriptural believer's baptism and a 
believer's church (over against a 
people’s or state church) had no 
political or social goals. 3. The ori- 
ginal Baptists were no anarchists in 


the sense that they denied the exis- 
tnce of state and government rule. 
They affirmed Romans 13. But they 
held the view that a Christian may 
not go to war or sit in judgement, 
neither take a public office. Blanke 
interprets this position as “political 
teetotalism” or “apolitical” and 
points out that even in those early 
days total political abstinence was 
criticised by Baptist leaders like 
Hubmaier and Marpeck. While this 
position of non-cooperation in public 
affairs is no satisfactory interpretation 
of the scriptural evidence, it deserves 
our attention as a correction of the 
uncritical affirmation of all political 
rule as Christian rule, as was 
popular in those days. Powers and 
rulers claimed very much to be 
Christian powers and rulers and de- 
fenders of the Faith. The early 
Baptists put a big question mark to 
such claims and were not afraid to 
point out the un-Christian elements 
in the ruling institutions. Further- 
more they rejected the idea that 
church and nation coincide, they re- 
jected the whole idea of the corpus 
christianum, originated through Em- 
peror Theodosius’ decree (380 A.D.) 
to make Christianity the state’s re- 
ligion. The Theodosian solution of 
the interrelation of church and society 
cannot be practised without harm for 
the one or the other partner! This 
conception, though it does not justify 
or imply political abstinence, is of 
considerable practical relevance even 
for our own days and quite apart 
from its historical importance. Are 
not Christian political parties of our 
days an obsolete attempt to try the 
Theodosian solution? To ponder the 
convictions of the early Swiss Bap- 
tists will certainly be rewarding in 
more than one respect. Nevertheless 
the limitations of their positions are 
obvious too: political abstinence is 
no solution of the church-society re- 
lation either. Blanke concludes, a 
solution has to be found that leads 
beyond the weaknesses of both, the 
Theodosian way and the political 
“teetotallers” way. 


Blanke disclaims to have given 
more than just an intimation that the 
traditional view about the early Bap- 
tists is in need of correction and 
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improvement and that the issue will 
ask for a new departure in historical 
research. I think, Blanke has in fact 
given it to us, the new departure 
in the research of the early Baptist 
movement as well as a new and just 
picture of their origins and aims! 
When will our text books be adjusted 
accordingly? In any case, Church 
History teaching of the Reformation 
in Europe cannot but utilize and take 
nto account the findings of this 
study! 


The noisy and abortive episode of 
the Anabaptists’ Kingdom of Miin- 
ster in Westphalia has absorbed so 
much attention as almost to over 
shadow the true origins of the early 
Baptist movement of Zurich. The 
rise and collapse of the ‘mille- 
nium of Minster’ then is much less 
under dispute among the scholars 
than other periods and aspects of the 
Reformation history, Furthermore, 
except for the student of the Refor- 
mation period the anabaptists’ activi- 
ties in Miinster are probably of little 
interest to the general reader in the 
circulation area of this periodical. 
[here are, however, one or two points 
ibout Blanke’s presentation of that 
history, which I would like to point 
ut First of all there is Blanke’s 
ipproach. We have had religious 
presentations of the Miinster ana- 
baptists by church historians, we 
have had presentations from the 
point of view of political history or 
from that of economics. But here 
the author, a church historian, brings 
the different aspects into combined 
relief so as to give us a very com- 
prehensive interpretation of what 
happened. The facts are presented 
concisely and lucidly, for example the 
nsistence on adult’s rebaptism as well 
is the millenarian conceptions, the 
forced ‘offerings’ of private valuables 
s well as the order to all single (and 
forsaken) women to get married (re- 
ilting in polygamy). Secondly in 
is interpretation Blanke admirably 
larifies the experiment in commu- 
\ism enacted by the twelve elders of 
the anabaptists’ regime: Labour was 
nationalized’ after money had been 
ibolished. The product of labour 
became communal property. These 
two ordinances were typical for the 


communal property-holding (‘Giiter- 
gemeinschaft) of the Miinster ana- 
baptists. While polygamy was intro- 
duced, the family as an institution 
was not abolished! This “History of 
a mass lunacy” ended with the collap- 
se of the city and the execution of 
their surviving leaders. The study 
is provided with copious notes which 
offer ready access to the sources. 

Is alcoholism a social vice affecting 
Christians in any part of South-East- 
Asia? Although the last study in the 
book under review on Alcoholism and 
the Reformation seems of no rele- 
vance to our situation, I think it 
important that we should have been 
given a picure on the day-to-day con- 
duct of the first Reformation gener- 
ation in Central Europe. We read 
things here which sound appalling. 
To drink beer and wine, to drink it 
regularly and too much of it was a 
widespread indulgence during this 
period. To supplement their salary 
many professors ran a little public 
house for wine and beer consumption. 
(Actually, who in our area would not 
sympathise with timely efforts to 
supplement professors’ stipends?) 
Are the excesses of intemperance due 
to the Reformation? Blanke proves 
from the evidence that this is not 
the case, But Luther and his friends 
did not succeed in combatting the 
excesses. They did not demand 
temperance. The temperance chal- 
lenge was voiced and advocated by 
those minor groups and their leaders, 
such as Sebastian Franck and the 
Mennonites. The _ spiritualist con- 
gregations of the 17th century in 
France, the Low Countries and 
Germany are the pioneers of the 
temperance movement as the effective 
way of opposing and overcoming in- 
temperance. At the same _ time 
George Fox in England raised his 
voice for temperance. 

This study of the down to earth 
ethical issues of the Reformation 
period throws light on the origins of 
the idea of temperance in its histo- 
rical and religious context. Here 
again we have an aspect of the world 
of the Reformation hardly mentioned 
at all in our text books (and class 
rooms?), let alone treated with due 
tribute to its historic relevance. 
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Blanke’s book as a whole makes 
essential reading for students of the 
Reformation period. The general 
reader familiar with German will be 
reliably informed, well entertained 
and greatly enriched. We owe warm 
thanks to the author for his contri- 
bution to our knowledge of Chris- 
tian origins in the 16th century as 
well as to the publisher for the re- 
publication in book form of the 
five articles. 

LOTHAR SCHREINER, 
Siantar. 


Leon Morris, The Biblical Doctrine 
of Judgement. 
Tyndale Press, London, 1960. 72 
pp. 5s. Od. 

This study was delivered as a lec- 
ture to the Tyndale Fellowship for 
Biblical Research. It gives ample 
proof of the author's . scholarly 
erudition, especially of his wide 
knowedge and skilled use of theolo- 
gical literature in English. Never- 
theless, 1 would say this is a type of 
study on biblical theology which does 
more harm than good to the under- 
standing of the Bible. 


Firstly, I doubt whether biblical 
theology can any longer be furthered 
by studies titled ambitiously as “The 
Biblical Doctrine of . .. ” and the 
like. The time has long passed by, 
I think, when people could start 
an inquiry in the naive presupposi- 
tion that there is such a thing as 
“the biblical doctrine’ about every 
subject or idea of theological interest 
People have grown reluctant to treat 
the Bible as a handbook of doctrine! 
Of course, there exists a certain unity 
of understanding throughout _ the 
Bible, but this unity has to be 
demonstrated in every single case; it 
can never be taken for granted 
axiomatically. This all the more, as 
our doctrinal keywords (e.g. creation, 
sin, judgment, salvation, atonement) 
were in many cases still unknown to 
the older Biblical writers and 
almost certainly unknown in_ the 
classical meaning of Church doc- 
trine. Indeed, the variety of 
theological trends and _ teachings 
within the Bible has been overstressed, 
and there is a great need of syn- 


thetical studies in biblical theology. 
But this need cannot be met with 
treatises which ignore the variety of 
understanding enclosed in the Bible. 

Secondly, it seems to me the pre- 
sent study was seriously handicapped 
by the fact that its author failed to 
define exactly the subject he was to 
treat. Even in English, judgment is 
a very complex idea. Dr. Morris 
should have given at least a short 
introductory note! Is his _— study 
about the meaning and use of all 
Hebrew and Greek words which have 
anything to do with idea of judg- 
ment?—This would have demanded 
a vast quantity of serious work on 
semantics, sociology and _ theology. 
Or is it about the relation between 
human and divine judgment according 
to the Bible?—This, too, could only 
have been done by means of a syste 
matic inquiry into the jurisdictional 
ideas and practices in Israel and their 
metaphorical use in theology. Or is 
it a survey on the biblical sayings 
about God's judgment in time and 
eternity the author is aiming at? 
One might wish that he had confined 
himself to this urgent task! Instead 
of it, he tries to cover a field which 
widely surpasses the limits of a 
single study. As a result, the study 
yields hardly more than assertions on 
the importance of judgment in the 
Bible and, consequently, for Church 
and theology. 

Thirdly, Dr. Morris’ study suffers 
from an obvious weakness’ with 
regard to the logical development of 
his subject. Out of four small parts 
two are devoted to the Old and to 
the New Testament respectively 
One would expect an analogous treat- 
ment of both Testaments. In place 
of this, the reader finds a lexicogra- 
phical treatment for the Old Testa- 
ment (ch. I Shaphat, ch. Il Words 
other than Shaphat), and contrary 
wise a “chronological” and systematic 
one for the New Testament (ch. III 
Judgment, a present reality, ch. IV 
Judgment, a future certainty). If the 
author is right to discern a “present” 
and a “future” aspect of judgment 
in the N.T., then for what reason 
should the same distinction not to 
apply for the O.T. as well? and 
where should we range the numerous 
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sayings of both Testaments about 
judgment as a “perfect” reality and 
certainty, as something that has 
already happened in history? 
Fourthly, and most seriously, I felt 
the absence of a sound working 
method. Bible word-books and con- 
cordances are indispensable tools 
indeed, as far as the collecting of the 
biblical material is concerned. But 
this material has to be sifted, or 
ranged and evaluated according to 
its historical, literary and theological 
background. Contrary to this, Dr. 
Morris takes his reader up and down 
the books of the Bible, combining 
the most diverse and disparate say- 
ings, piling up quotations with little 
or no interest for their context, and 
using them indiscriminately in order 
to corroborate his rather common- 
place idea of God’s judgment. A 


careful exegesis of some _ repre- 
sentative texts—better than just iso- 
lated sayings!—would have been 


more helpful. 

All in all, I found ‘his study un- 
satisfying, and I never could recom- 
mend it for use in theological edu- 
cation. Precisely the most burning 
problem: the meaning of Christ's 
death and resurrection in the whole 
of God's judgment, does not find an 
idequate answer I'm afraid Dr. 
Morris would not acknowledge that 
in Christ the final judgment was 
really completed. And I'm afraid he 
loes not realise, that the quintessence 
of what he is saying rightly about 
wrath and love. justice and 
mercy, Omnipotence and majesty on 
judgment day, could therefore pro- 
bably be subscribed to by any ortho- 


God's 


lox Jew, or even Moslem 
Djakarta, 1961 
CHR. BARTH, 
§$.7.T. Diakarta 


George Fohrer, Das Buch Jesaja, 1. 
Band, Kapitel 1-23, (Ziiricher 
Biblekommentare), Zwingli-Ver- 
lag Ziirich/Stuttgari, 1960; pp. 
VII + 244. 

The author states in his preface 

p. 18), his book would be “neither 

scientific commentary nor a collec- 
tion of sermons.” This is true, and 

yet just in this shape it will be a 

eal help for students and teachers 


of institutes affiliated to 
because it gives really, what the 
author intends to do—i.e. help and 
guidance in order to understand the 
different kinds of texts of Isaiah, 
chapters 1-23 in their original mea- 
ning. 


the ATS, 


The writer—professor of Old 
Testament at Vienna-University (the 
only Faculty of Protestant Theology 


in Austria)—has proved his pro- 
found scholarship by some earlier 
publications of a strict scholarly 


nature, as e.g. “Die Hauptprobleme 
des Buches Ezechiel” (1952) and an 
Ezechiel-commentary (in Handbuch 
zum Alten Testament, 1955). In the 
present book, a handy volume of 244 
pages, he offers a full theological 
treatment of Isaiah, chapters 1-23. 


This book will be of service for 
the church-member as well as for 
the minister. While it is non-tech- 
nical in its language (no Hebrew is 
used), anyone who is somewhat 
familiar with Old Testament scholar- 
ship will easily recognize the pro- 
found skill of an eminent scholar. 
The author’s claim, that all the 
literature on Isaiah was studied and 
made use of to write this book, is 
indeed borne out by his presentation. 
The reviewer confesses, he never saw 
a commentary as concise in its style 
and yet as comprehensive in its inter- 
pretation as this book. 


On page 1-18 the author discusses 
in four parts 1) the structure of the 
Book of Isaiah, 2) the life and 
preaching of Isaiah himself, 3) the 
later additions now being a part of 
the book and 4) he makes some 
notes on translation and interpreta- 
tion. The tables of the texts in their 
historical order and_ setting are 
especially useful. The author divides 
Isaiah’s activity into four periods: 
1) 740 736 2) 735 733 (Syro- 
Ephraemitic War) 3) 716 — 711 and 
4) 705 701 b. C. The reader will 
find on pages 5/7 and 9/10 the texts 
ascribed to each of these 4 periods 
listed—very useful for work in the 
class-room! The interpretation how- 
ever follows the canonical composi- 
tion of the book. 


The translation is splendid, proving 
the word of the author: as literal as 
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necessary, and as free as possible 
Where possible, the author renders 
into German the Hebrew puns (play 
on words), e.g. Isaiah 5, 7: (mishpath: 
mispach) Rechtsspruch: Recht- 
bruch, Gerechtigkeit: Schlechtigkeit. 
He carefully notes, wherever he does 
not give the literal meaning of the 
Original text. The interpretation 
itself combines precision of language 
with profoundness of exposition. 
The average unit (pericope) of 3 to 
5 verses is treated on one to one 
and a half pages, giving a full picture 
of the historical situation and a 
detailed explanation of the theolo- 
gical intention. Besides there are 
ample explanations concerning the 
cultural, social and philological back- 
ground of some of the texts. The 
author—indebted to the great tradi- 
tion of OT scholarship in the last 
and the beginning of this century 
presents a masterpiece of what is 
called “historical-critical” interpreta- 
tion. Each unit—even some single 
verses—are taken into consideration 
from the point of view of their own 
historical situation. The original 
meaning of Isaiah’s preaching is to 
be discovered. Therefore the author 
distinguishes carefully secondary and 
later additions, although he admits, 
the decision that a particular passage 
has not been spoken by Isaiah him- 
self, savs nothing about its religious 
or theological value; he says, the 
value and meaning of a _ passage 
cannot be determined and assessed 
by its origin, but by its content. 
Among allegedly secondary passages 
are some which belong to the most 
important and majestic utterances of 
the prophetic books of the O.T.! 
So far, so good. But just at this 
point some critical remarks have to 
be raised. Although the author 
agrees in principle, that the theo- 
logical value of a passage is not 
bound up with the historical decision 
about its author (echt-unecht, authen- 
tic or not), he ascribes most of the 
secondary passages to a_ so-called 
(post-exilic) “eschatological theology” 
or “eschatological prophecy” (such 
or similar expressions cp, on pages 
51, 125, 146fx., 151, (153), 156, 159, 
160 (twice), 198, (201), 206, 211), 
which is understood to be in an 


almost complete contradiction to the 
preaching of Isaiah himself. Accor- 
ding to Isaiah the salvation, redemp- 
tion, and reconciliation of the people 
of God are to be had just at the 
very time of his preaching, but only 
by way of conversion and changing 
the patterns of social and political life, 
by concrete obedience. On the 
other hand, in the view of what 
Fohrer calls the ‘eschatological 
theology” in the book of Isaiah, the 
“either-or” situation of the prophet’s 
preaching is turned into an_ in- 
evitable succession of a _ period 
of judgement and oppression and 
again a period of glory and salvation 
for Israel, but destruction or conver- 
sion for the gentiles. The call to 
decision and obedience is wholly 
absent from the passage termed by 
Fohrer as “eschatological theology” 


Just because the author's dating 
and understanding of these passages 
as eschatological passages is probab- 
ly correct, we have to ask him 
What does it mean, that these 
passages “slipped in’ between Isaiah's 
authentic, original preaching? By the 
repeated statement that this “escha- 
tological theology” (—is it really such 
a uniform. theological group?—) 
falsified or better “reinterpreted” the 
original intentions of Isaiah’s preach- 
ing (p. 156, 159f.), he devaluates un- 
consciously their theological authority, 
in spite of the repeated affirmations 
to the contrary (cp.pp. 53f., 123 
151). Is it not after all the author's 
purpose to focus his commentary on 
Isaiah, the man and the _ prophet, 
rather than to keep to the “book” 
Isaiah, as the title of his commen- 
tary indicates? 


Again an excellent feature of this 
book is the masterly explanation of 
the literary forms (Gattung) of the 
passages. E.g. it points to the fre- 
quently used form of a lawsuit be 
fore a court or the discussion before 
the judge: but also prophetic actions 
birth-oracles, enthronement-ceremon- 
ies, and so on 

Theologically the author  stresse: 
Isaiah’s witness to the Lordship of 
Yahweh over the secular world, i.e 
the political, social and economic 
sphere of Life. In these “worldly” 
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areas faith has to be show Dy con ot ne mmanency by the transcen- 
crete obedience This obedience S de 

a matter of Life or death pec e TI book has one lack for use 
Yahweh in his holiness (kodes! i the member schools of ATS: It is 
show and reveal his majesty (kabod) not written in English. and therefore 
by bringing down all human great probably for most of the students 
ness Ihe author interprets Yah readable. Could not such a book 
weh’s kahod by Welt: itigkeit be translated within the translation 
(repeatedly ised cp pp 64 x XY programme of ATS? It would be 
8. 167) It is hard to translate this ’ ideal help especially for the 
compositun It means the . ive student's own exegetical library 

or better world-penetrating power of WALTER Lempp, 
Yahweh's Lordship, the penetratios Siantar 
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